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The American agency system is responsible for the tremendous growth of life insurance 
in America. 

When The Equitable was organized in 1859—eighty-two years ago—there were but a few hun- 
dred life insurance representatives in the entire country. Today there are over one hundred and 
thirty thousand, servicing | 17 Billions of insurance in force, and due to whose efforts over 2!/2 Billions 
are being paid out to policyholders and beneficiaries every year. 

The growth of The Equitable during the past eighty-two years has been even more rapid than 
that of life insurance generally. But in seeking to extend its own company services, The Equitable 
has been conscious of the contribution it could make to life insurance institutionally by facilitating 
the work of the life underwriter, aiding in his education and training, and elevating his status to that 
of a professional calling. Today the prestige of the American life underwriter is higher than ever; 
and with pardonable pride The Equitable points to some of the forward movements it has initiated 
—or supported—for the benefit of the fraternity at large. 

lt has made the work of the agent more attractive by broadening and liberalizing the policy 
contract. The present popularity which life insurance enjoys is in no small degree due to its vision 
and enterprise. 

It was among the first companies to inaugurate a program of education and training for agents. 


As far back as 1902 classes of instruction were held, and a few years later a correspondence course 
covering the fundamentals of the business and sales procedure was introduced. 

It has issued books on life insurance salesmanship and made them available to the agents of all 
companies. 

Collaborating with other companies, it was one of the sponsors of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. 

It aided in the formation of the American College of Life Underwriters. 

More recently it has given whole-hearted support to the S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance 
Education. 

When the Institute of Life Insurance was proposed as a means of interpreting life insurance more 
effectively to the general public, The Equitable was one of the earliest advocates. 

This year it inaugurated for the benefit of its agents an improved system of compensation with 
retirement benefits—a plan that has been characterized as a model of its kind. 

And in support of one of the greatest instrumentalities for the advancement of the agent—The 
National Association of Life Underwriters and the many Local Associations—The Equitable has en- 
— managers and agents to maintain membership and give unsparingly of their time and 
talents. 

Today, American life insurance is recognized as a great financial bulwark in the national econ- 
omy. The groundwork laid by The Equitable and other companies during past decades in behalf of 
the life underwriter is proving of immeasurable value in the present crisis. American life underwriters 
can and will respond to the opportunities—and responsibilities—for which the past years of training ¥ 
and education have equipped them. | 
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Story of a night flight 


— 4 TOUGH JoB .. . transcribing 
radio messages quickly, and legibly, 
in the blacked-out interior of a Navy 


bomber on night patrol. 


Any radio operator will tell you that 


it is no job for pad and pencil. 


It is a job for a special kind of type 
writer .. . for a machine so delicately 
tuned that it will be instantly respon- 
sive to the flying fingers of a Navy 
radio man . . . and so ruggedly built 
that the shattering concussions of gun 


fire and the shocks of hundreds of 


HOWL nicsucr [NPEWRITER 
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landings will not mar the smoothness 
of its operation. 

It is, in short, a job for the same 
kind of Royal Typewriter that you 
may buy any day in the week. 

This fact gives us, here at Royal. 
. the fact 


standard stock machines 


the greatest satisfaction . . 
that 


continue in smooth, perfect operation 


our 


under such grueling conditions. 

To us, this is convincing proof of 
Royal’s right to the title: **The World's 
Number | Typewriter.” 
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For Success and Victory 


been achieved. The will of America is for victory and to 

gain that end no effort will be too burdensome, no sacrifice 
too demanding put that all will be willing to share. Previously, 
everywhere there were interventionists and isolationists. Today, 
and till the cause is won, there are throughout the Nation only 
loyal Americans intent on successfully fighting for the cause of 
freedom. Whatever the attitude of individuals might once have 
been, the perfidy of the attack has united them solidly behind 
the President. 

The first flash which told of the savage yellow onslaught on our 
Pacific outposts, brought an unforgettable moment of dread. In 
that instant there was no fear of the hardships which must be 
endured to punish an enemy. There was no fear that rises from a 
lack of confidence in the outcome of the war. But before the mind 
of all there fl:ished some realization of the sadness and the suffer- 
ing that would sear our hearts and souls as America was touched 
by the flame of war. With this picture there came a resolution 
that this Nation and each of us individually would dedicate life 
and fortune that the world might be more endurable and more 
fruitful of the blessings which come with peace—not only to the 
men and women of America but to nations throughout the world. 
There is no end to our cause but one of success and victory. 

Every resource that is America’s must be devoted and coordi- 
nated in the cause of freedom for which we fight. The insurance 
business has a vital place in the financial, economic, social and 
industrial structure of America. Through the years the institu- 
tion of insurance has enabled capital to risk freely as it expanded 
its facilities to the point where it can now produce adequately 
the machines needed by our armed forces. At once the institution 
has given integrity and continuity to the home and family. 

Now, as America with common purpose and united front pre- 
pares to combat its enemies, the institution of insurance must play 
its part. Every resource of the insurance business must be at the 
disposal of the national Government in a high endeavor to pro- 
tect the individual and his morale and industry and its capacity 
to produce. Every effort must be made by the insurance com- 
panies in a spirit of cooperation to provide the ultimate in pro- 
tection at a minimum of cost. 

In turn, every American should strive to aid his country by 
thriftily providing against his own misfortune rather than leaving 
the expense entirely to be borne by the Government. Every 
citizen should recognize his present need for support and thus 
release, through adequate insurance, the public at large from 
bearing any unnecessary burdens that come through the misfor- 
tunes of the times. 


Wi: has come to America and with it national unity has 


#. 2 VO. 
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Dre. Witutram H. Cow ey 
President, Hamilton College 


M. Grattan O'LEARY 
{ssociate Editor, Ottowa Journal 
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LIFE P 


ERHAPS the greatest number 
Pp: distinguished speakers ever 

not to appear on a program of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents featured the thirty-fifth 
annual convention of that organi- 
zation last week, when no less than 
five scheduled speakers were forced 
by the national emergency to send 
their regrets to Chairman O. J 
Arnold as the two-day sessions got 
under way at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York. Chief of Staff Mar- 
shall, Pan-American Airways’ Juan 
T. Trippe, Governor Strassen, Sen- 
ator Bridges and Dr. Douglas S. 
Freeman, all of whom were unable 
to appear, comprise a list far too 
imposing to be lightly dismissed 
from a two-day speaking program, 
but at the risk of inviting an im- 
pression of fulsome praise, it must 
be said that it is hard to conceive 
of a more grippingly interesting 
program than the one supplied by 
the survivors and replacements. 


Apt Convention Theme 

The crisis of total war electrified 
the atmosphere of the meeting, and 
the addresses of many of the speak- 
ers were geared to the shocking de- 
velopments of the convention week. 
Such speeches had been prepared 
in an environment of all-out prepa- 
ration for defense and were, there- 
fore, even with more emphasis, ap- 
plicable to the existing program of 
all-out offense. And the additional 
speakers fitted into the moud of the 
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moment like a shell in its casing. 


Linton Wells and Frank Gervasi, 


ace foreign correspondents of inter- 
national reputation, filled in during 
the second day’s proceedings, fur- 
nishing sidelights on conditions 
abroad and incidental fireworks. 
Mr. Wells, in a 
rather polished lec- 
turer’s manner, gave 
anything but a cheer- 
ful view of the future, 
but felt that we 
should win in the Pa- 
cific in a two-years’ 
war; his real anxiety 
was for our fortunes 
at the other end of 
the Axis. Mr. Ger- 
vasi, in a_ studiedly 
unpolished manner, 
shouted out a warn- 
ing that unless a con- 
siderable A.E.F. is in 
the Middle East with- 
in eighteen months, 
this war will be lost. 
Mr. Gervasi is a vio- 
lent and_ excitable 
young man, and I! 
feel certain that a 
little less of the Paul 
Revere in his message 
would have been ap- 
preciated by his audi- 
ence, for it, too, had 
felt vicariously the 
concussion of bombs 
on Pearl Harbor; it, 


too, was American 


RESIDENTS MEET | 








and cognizant of its responsibilities. 

However, quarrel with his 
method as you will, the young man 
had a message that made sense, 
and he got it across and, I suspect, 
that is all he was interested in 
doing. He said the Allies should 
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President, N.AIC. 

















Thirty-fifth annual meeting in New York 
featured militant discussion as Nation 
girds for all-out offense; Companies 
pledge full support to the President 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


issistant Editor, The Spectator 
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at once build an additional three 
thousand miles of railroad to com- 


plete the stretch from Capetown, 


Africa, to the Middle East. thereby 


tripling our capacity to send war 
materials to that point, which he 


termed, “One of the three ap- 


proaches to the rich storehouse of 


Asia,” where are produced so many 
raw materials essential to our na- 
tional well being. Take Martinique 
and Dakar and the Azores imme- 
diately, he urged, on pain of having 
these places in service as bases for 
our enemies. Continue, at all cost, 
material aid to Britain and supple- 
ment the goods with manpower. 
England needs especially, he said, 
American technicians, for the na- 
tural talents of her people do not 
appear to include an aptitude for 
mechanics. 

Too late to observe the admirable 
rule of first things first, but not too 
late te note that this rule did mo- 
tivate the life insurance presidents. 
it must be recorded that the initial 
action of the convention was to 
frame a resolution pledging to the 
President the full support of mem- 
ber companies of the ALIP. This 
was offered to the assembled dele- 
gates by Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life. and. 
of course, unanimously carried as 
the meeting got under way on 
Thursday morning. O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, filled his duties as chair- 
man smoothly and with gracious 


sincerity throughout the proceed- 
ings, and he was rewarded by an 
unusual degree of uninterrupted 
attentiveness on the part of the 
delegates. 

Mr. Arnold, in commenting on 
the events uppermost in the minds 
of all, pointed out that the sneak 
punch by our enemy which had 
been planned to knock us groggy 
with one first blow, had in actu- 
ality accomplished exactly the re- 
verse and had unified the nation as 
nothing else possibly could have. He 
remarked that the theme of the 


meeting—Life Insurance in De- 
fense of Democracy—was particu- 
larly apt in view of developments 
of the week, and he avered that life 
insurance can and will have a big 
share in defending this nation 
against all aggression. One of the 
contributions life insurance wil] make, 
he said, will be the collection of sav- 
ings at their source and the invest- 
ment of such savings in the Jong term 
government securities which will not 
be dumped on a post war market, as 
so many other government obligations 


will be, thereby providing a buffer 


ADDED SPEAKERS ON A.L.LP. PROGRAM 
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futhor and Commentator 
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during that still to be faced critical 


National Income & Life Insurance 


Premium % of “% of Nationa 

Income 1929 Income 
$3,350,000,000 100.0 4.3 
3,524,000,000 105.2 4.8 
3,661, 000,000 109.3 5.9 
3,504, 000,000 104.6 7.1 
3,322,000,000 99.2 7.3 
3,521 ,000,000 105.1 6.8 
3,692,000, 000 110.2 6.7 
3,683 000,000 109.9 5.9 
3, 762,000,000 112.3 5.4 
3,800, 000,000 113.4 “3a 
3,825 000,000 114.2 5.5 
3,944, 000,000 117.7 5.2 








period. 
Another phase of the business 
stressed by Chairman Arnold was the National % of 
. a . Income 1929 
growing tendency to appreciate its 1929 $78,556,000, 000 100.0 
side j iti ; » 1930 73, 290,000,000 93.3 
human side. Even its critics in th« 1931 62'032' 000’ 000 73.0 
TNEC investigation chose to focus 1932 49 024,000,000 62.4 
" . 1933 45,317,000,000 57.7 
their most pointed attacks on human 1934 51.510.000.000 65.6 
weaknesses, on other than our finan- 1935 55. 137,000,000 70.2 
cial record.” He commended the trend 1936 62,586 000, 000 79.7 
. ‘ : 1937 69 , 330,000,000 88.3 
away from high premium forms of in- 1938 64, 180,000,000 81.7 
surance in favor of policies which care oa oS Ganon ey 
for more basic needs than investment 
and was glad to see the Institute of 
Life Insurance developing into a said, for merely telling the public 


what a nice bunch of people we are. 
One of the high spots of the pro- 


mightier force for constructive public 
relations work. The time has past, he 





“fang Up the Baby's Stocking” 


She hasn’t seen Christmas yet, it’s true, but her pros- 
pects are excellent for enjoying many such occasions 
under the best possible circumstances, for 


She has a daddy whose life is so insured that 
even should he fail to survive there will 
always be a home and the comforts of life for 
the little family. 


And if he is spared to spend Christmas through 
the years with his loved ones, he himself will 
be rewarded for his self-sacrifice by the inde- 
pendence his insurance will provide in his 
old age. 


Ged? eudential 


Insurance © Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N, J. 
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gram was carved out for himself by 
a thin, wiry little Canadian named 
M. Grattan O’Leary. Speaking, not 
officially, but as associate editor of the 


Ottawa Journal, this dynamic, former 


foreign correspondent attempted suc 
cessfully to sell Canada and Canadian 
war participation to his audience. He 
produced statistics to show, relatively, 
what the Dominion is actually con 
tributing in money and men in the 
cause of freedom, and if this country 
is to match that record we have a 
long way to go in both items. He also 
produced a rare brand of oratory to 
illustrate just what Canada has been 
fighting for during the past two years 
and what is now our common stake 
and goal. 

Greetings from kindred 
tions in the life insurance business 
were voiced from the platform by 
five distinguished members of those 
organizations. They were: A. J. Me- 
Andless, president of the American 
Life Convention; George W. Bourke, 
president of the Canadian Life Of- 
ficers Association; Thomas R. Heaney, 
representing the National Fraternal 
Congress; Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, and John W. Witherspoon, pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Speaking as the official voice of 34,- 
000 members of his association, Mr. 
Witherspoon gave the company heads 
a graphic picture of what the men 
on the firing line are doing for their 
business and for their country. He 
recalled that during the last World 
War, the members of the agents’ or- 
ganization had _ been responsible, 
through their own organized efforts, 
for the sale of more than one billion 
dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds, and 
he declared a similar effort in behalf 
of Defense Bonds and Stamps is now 
under way. He said the life agents 
understand that. “In these days of 
great emergency, America is the un- 
named beneficiary of every life insur- 
ance policy,” and pointed out that 
during the past two months the Na- 
tional Association launched a program 
of assistance to the National Govern- 


associa- 
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ment which has already resulted in 
more than four million contacts with 
employees in two thousand different 
firms. Barely under way, and at 
present participated in by about three 
thousand members, this movement has 
already sold upwards of three million 
dollars’ worth of National Defense 
Bonds and Stamps and plans for great- 
ly extended efforts are under way. 

Mr. Witherspoon discussed a num- 
ber of other association activities, in 
cluding the vital matter of improving 
agency personnel. He was emphatic 
in his recommendation that unquali- 
fied agents be eliminated from the 
business and he was pointed in his 
implication that the final responsibili- 
ty for this belongs to company man- 
agement. The unqualified agent, as 
defined by the speaker, is one who 
fails to make a living from his job, 
and the amount of business written 
provides no accurate measure of this. 
A man in a small, rural community 
might well be among the town’s lead- 
ing citizens from the income pro- 
vided from the sale of $75,000 or 
$80,000, while he would be a failure 
with the same production in a large 
city. But weed out the undesirables, 
Mr. Witherspoon urged. They penal- 
ize the entire fraternity. 

The first session of the meeting was 
brought to a close with the appoint- 














ment by the chairman of Byron K. 
Elliott as chairman of the committee 
on resolutions and of Frederick D. 
Russell as chairman of the committee 
on nominations. 

Francis V. Keesling, president of 
the West Coast Life, decried the evils 
of the American direct primary sys- 
tem of politics together with our po- 
litical customs which had in the past 
saddled the Nation with all the un- 
desirable outgrowths of prohibition 
and now seriously threatens the coun- 
try with inflation. He maintained 
that, while he did not question or deny 
the undoubted accomplishments of the 
Administration in many directions, 
the scourge of inflation has already 
made itself felt and that it could have 
been controlled and minimized if ac- 
tion had been taken in time. 

Frank F. Widenborner, agency vice- 
president of the Guardian Life of 
America, was the next speaker. His 
address, together with that of two 
other speakers, is summarized under 
the heading “Departmental Digest.” 
The other two give detailed attention 
to the talk on investment conditions 
by Elbert S. Brigham, president of 
the National Life of Vermont, and 
“Life Insurance as a War Industry,” 
by A. N. Mitchell, president of the 
Canada Life Assurance Company. 

Commissioner Charles F. Hobbs, as 


president of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, brought 
greetings from his group and offered 
studied observation on problems of 
management during the present and 
impending emergency. He warned, 
particularly, against the adoption in 
the future of valuations on securities 
which would reflect inflated market 
values. Especially in real _ estate, 
which is first to be affected by false 
appraisals. 

“Japan must be destroyed—Amer- 
ica will do it! Cut down on necessities 
and eliminate luxuries. Support the 
Government’s financial program.” 
These terse quotes just about sum- 
marize the remarks of William C. 
FitzGibbon, of the United States 
Treasury Department. He spoke earn- 
estly and well, calling attention to 
the many sacrifices in prospect for 
everyone and recognizing the fact that 
every American is anxious to do his 
share in furthering our war program. 

Expressing this thought, Mr. Fitz- 
Gibbon said: “There is not a man here 
who would not be willing to sacrifice 
his life to defend his home, his chil- 
dren, and his country against the 
dirty, underhanded Japanese, but few 
of you will go into active military 
service. You will not be called upon 
to lay down your life, to die, for 

(Concluded on page 20) 








ciation of Life Underwriters. 


HERE ARE 
TWO SYMBOLS 


one old and the other new. 
The familiar one has been associated, for more than twenty 
five years, with a pioneer agency plan based on full-time repre- 
sentation by carefully selected, well trained men. . . The new 
emblem will become more and more familiar through its use 
by companies adhering to the Agency Practices Code sponsored 
by the Life Agency Officers Association and the National Asso- 
. . Both symbols stand for high 
standards of life insurance service. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 


Dallas Interests 


Get Atlantic Life 


C. W. Murchison and T. L. Wynne 
have purchased from the Beneficial 
Loan Society of Delaware their entire 
holdings of the capital stock of the 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company of 
Richmond, Va., representing approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the capital stock 
of company. Minority stockholders 
have the option of selling their hold 
ings at the same price and terms. 

Messrs. Murchison and Wynne, a 
partnership of Dallas, Tex., are capi- 
talists with large interests in ail 
branches of the oil industry, control- 
ling pipe lines, refineries, barge lines 
and many producing oil wells. 

The stock has been acquired solely 
as an investment. At the meeting of 
the board of directors of the Atlantic 
Life, which was called for yesterday, 
B. J. Wynne of Wills Point, Tex., was 
scheduled to be elected director and 
president. 

No other changes in the personnel 
or operating policies of the company 
are contemplated. 


a 
War Risk Clauses 
Widely Accepted 


With the outbreak of declared war 
between the ABCD and the Axis life 
insurance companies in the United 
States are examining every phase of 
war risk and aviation exclusion 
clauses in their policies. Most of the 
companies either have such clauses in 
effect or are preparing to make them 
effective very soon. Widespread ac 








PROMPT ACTION! 


At the opening of its convention 
in New York City last week, the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
sent the following message to Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

"As the first official act of its thirty- 
fifth annual meeting, the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, com- 
posed of 65 legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies, unanimously pledges 
its utmost loyal and energetic sup- 
port to every effort being made under 
your guidance, as our Commander-in- 
Chief, to defeat any challenge to the 
liberties of our peace-loving country." 
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ceptance of the need for war risk 
clauses exists among the companies 
today—as well it might under the 
clouds of war. 

As of Dec. 10, the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston will use a war 
risk rider. The Mutual Life of New 
York has put war clauses into effect 
on certain types of new business ap 
plied for and examined after Dec. 15. 
The Metropolitan Life of New York 
began more extensive employment of 
war risk and aviation clauses on Dec. 
9 and announced that war risk provi 
sions of the type previously in use 
would be included for industrial poli 
cies in certain classifications. 

Indicative of the attitude of a num- 
ber of companies is the recent state 
ment of the Continental American 
Life of Wilmington that “No repre 
sentative of this company is now in a 
position to assure prospective pur 
chasers, either male or female, thai 
the company will issue insurance 
without a war clause.” 

All in all, it appears certain that 
practically every life insurance com- 
pany will have a war risk clause of 
one type or another, even if the ex- 
clusions apply only on an individual 
underwriting basis. 


Life Advertisers 


Aid Defense 


The executive committee of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association, 
meeting in New York City last week 
under the chairmanship of President 
A. Scott Anderson of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, unanimously adopted a 
resolution calling upon member com- 
panies to join in promoting the sales 
of Defense Bonds and Stamps. 

President Anderson, following the 
meeting, announced the appointment 
of various committee and their chair- 
men. Mr. Anderson himself will serve 
as chairman of the committee on co- 
operation with the Institute of Life 
Insurance. The standards of practice 
committee is headed by Karl Ljung, 
Jr., of the Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro. Chairman of the press 
committee is Frank J. Price, Jr., of 
the Prudential, Newark. 

During the coming year, discussion 
groups will be held by the LAA mem- 
bership in various zones and the usual 
Spring roundtable meetings will con- 
vene in the East, the Mid West and 
the South. 


Seeks to Control 
American Savings 

Approval by the court of the ac 
ceptance by W. B. Bostain, trustee for 
Underwriters Syndicate, Incorporated, 
will place Theo. P. Beasley, presi 
dent of the Republic National Life In- 
surance Company of Dallas, Tex., in 
control of the American Savings Life 


Insurance Company of Kansas City, 


Mo. 

The Underwriters Syndicate had 
recently filed for reorganization unde 
the Chandler Bankruptcy Act, thus 
making the stock which they owned 
in the American Savings Life avail- 
able for sale in order to pay bond 
holders of Underwriters Syndicate. 

Mr. Beasley has been president of 
the Republic National Life of Texa 
since 1937. He bought control of Re 
public National in December, 1956, 
when it had only $900,000 in assets 
and slightly over $10,000 insurance in 
force. Today Republic National Life 
has more than $35,000,000 of insur 
ance in force, total assets of $4,500, 
000 and a combined capital and sur- 
plus amounting to $475,000. At the 
present time the Republic National 
Life is doing business in Texas, Mis 
souri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and Nebraska, and its 
monthly production of new business 
has in the past several months ave) 
aged more than $1,250,000. 

The American Savings Life, as of 
Dec. 31, 1940, has assets amounting t 
$2,480,698; policy reserves of $1,804. 
604; capital of $200,000; net surplus 
of $54,289 and insurance in force 
amounting to $13,784,443. At the pres- 
ent time F. P. Sizer, Jr., is president 
of the American Savings Life; J. T. 
Mayall, vice-president, and K. W 
Wood, secretary. 

Combined figures of these two com- 
panies now are approximately $50,- 
000,000 of insurance in force and 
$7,000,000 in assets. : 

» a2 
California-W estern 
Extra Dividend 

The California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company, Sacramento, has 
declared an extra stock dividend of 
$1 per share, payable on December 20 
to stockholders of record on December 
10. President O. J. Lacy said that the 
extra dividend is being paid from ex- 
isting surplus. It will be shared by 
2100 stockholders located chiefly in 
the 11 Western States in which the 
company operates. 

This extra dividend payment by the 
California-Western States Life brings 
to $2 the total dividends paid in 1941, 
dividends of 50 cents per share hav- 
ing been paid in March and in Sep- 
tember. 
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Life Institute 
Annual Meeting 


Gerard S. Nollen, president of the 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 


and a former president of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, was elected 


chairman of the board of the Institute 


of Life Insurance at the third annual 
meeting of that body in New York 
A photograph of Mr. 
Nollen appears on the front cover of 
this issue of The Spectator. 

Mr. Nollen succeeds M. Albert Lin 
ton, president of the Provident Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia, as board chairman 
of the ILI. Holgar J. Johnson was 
reelected president of the Institute 
and Arthur C. 
secretary. 


City last week. 


Daniels was reelected 


At the opening of the annual meet- 
ing, retiring Chairman Linton pro 
posed that the Institute conduct re 
search into the social and economic 
influences of the life insurance busi- 
ness on the people of the United 
States to the end that the public would 
be better able to appreciate the stake 
it has in life insurance operation and 
management. 

The life insurance dollars saved up 
by American citizens in their policies 
will continue to provide funds for 
government to arm the nation while 
they continue to protect policyholders’ 
families, said President Johnson in his 
comments during the sessions. In 
addition, the life insurance now pro 
tecting the families of this country is 
itself a powerful instrument of de 
mocracy for family security strength- 
ens national morale. President John- 
son declared that the job of life in- 
surance is to conduct itself so as to 
give the lie to criticism, to reach the 
source of criticism and to correct mis 
information and provide sound in 
formation. 

Reports on the progress of the ad- 
vertising done by the ILI were given 
by representatives of the Institute’s 
advertising counsel, J. Walter Thomp 
William D. Kennedy 
reviewed what had been done and 


son Company. 
Henry C. Flower, Jr., discussed the 
effect of collective advertising effort 
and said that the ILI advertising dm 
ing the past year was carried out at 
a total cost of less than one penny 
per policyholder of member companies. 

Releasing the results of a survey 
of policyholders, the Institute averred 
that the survey, third of a series, ex- 
plores for the first time the public 
reaction to the annual reports of life 
Reader-interest 
in annual reports is on the increase, 


insurance companies. 


the survey indicated, both because of 
current conditions and because the 
companies have modernized the ap- 
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"What | ought to have is one of those juvenile policies. After all, 
I've been a juvenile for twenty years." 


The trend 
is toward the revenue form of state- 
ment to which the public is acustomed 
and which is directly related to figures 
in the balance sheet. The survey 
covered 144 American and Canadian 
life insurance companies and the find- 
ings were incorporated in a_ special 


ILI booklet. 


pearance of those reports. 


Court Decision On 


Old Peoria Life 


The United States Supreme Court 
has upheld the reinsurance agree- 
ment in the case of the old Peoria 
Life Insurance Company of Peoria, 
Ill., denying former agents for the 
company who did not become associ- 
ated with the Alliance Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago, commissions on 
old Peoria Life business. The high 
court has refused to review the case 
according to word received by Paul 
F. Jones, Director of Insurance. 

The case is one that has been beset 
with reversals in the courts. It was 
originally heard in the Circuit Court 
at Peoria, where a verdict was re 
turned favoring the plaintiff agents. 
The Illinois Appellate Court reversed 
this decision and held for the Alliance 
Life. When the case came up before 
the Illinois Supreme Court that body 
reversed the Appellate Court’s find- 


ings in holding for the agents, and 
then later upon a petition for a re- 
hearing it reversed its former de- 
cision. 

The latest action in the case closes 
the matter. The United States Su- 
preme Court action denies a petition 
for a writ of certiorari. The rein- 
surance contract was approved by the 
Illinois Department of Insurance in 
1934, and the suit was filed at Peoria 
in 1935. 








ALC PLEDGE 


The executive committee of The 
American Life Convention has unani- 
mously adopted the following resolu- 
tion pledging cooperation in the 
nation's war effort: 

"By action of its executive commit- 
tee, the American Life Convention, 
composed of 162 life insurance com- 
panies, from all sections of the coun- 
try, tenders to the Federal Govern- 
ment the enthusiastic service and 
cooperation of its many thousands of 
field men in the sale of Defense 
Bonds, and we will urge our member- 
ship to dedicate its resources to na- 
tional defense as they become avail- 
able." 
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Life Counsel 
Election 


Following its usual custom, the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel 
held its annual meeting in New York 
immediately preceding the convention 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. The meeting was presided 
over by Wesley E. Monk, general 
counsel of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life and heard three speakers in addi- 
tion to disposing of routine business 
of the association. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the selection of the following for the 
next fiscal year: 


President, Robert E. Henley, vice- 
president and general counsel, Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia. Vice- 
President, Harry Cole Bates, genera! 
counsel, Metropolitan Life. Secretary- 
Treasurer, Charles G. Dougherty, at- 
torney, Metropolitan Life. Executive 
Committee, Phineas M. Henry, vice- 
president and general counsel, Equi- 
table Life of Iowa; Berkeley Cox, 
associate counsel, Aetna Life; J. Armi- 
tage Ewing (K.C.), legal adviser, 
Sun Life of Canada; Robert Dechert, 
counsel, Penn Mutual Life, and W. 
Calvin Wells, vice-president and gen- 


eral counsel, Lamar Life. 


February 
25°56 / 
4 wu yp 14 
Berkshires 
PRESTIGE BUILDER | 


4ch any BERKSHIRE cAssociate 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 1851 
FRED. H. RHODES, President 
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N.A.L.U. Pledge 


The National Association of Life Under- 
writers has just adopted the following reso- 
lution pledging aid to the country in the 
face of the ex'sting state of war. The reso- 
lution says: 

"Whereas, the United States of Amer- 
ica is now ina state of active warfare and 
its people threatened by the aggression of 
dictator nations; 

"Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
board of trustees of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters that the organi- 
zation's pledge of full assistance to its Fed- 
eral Government in whatever capacity it 
may be of use is hereby renewed; and 

“Be it further resolved that the No- 
tional Association and its affiliated local 
and state associations, representing a mem- 
bership of 35,000 and serving 65,000,000 
people, will intensify their present activities 
in assisting the Government, through the 
sale of Defense Bonds and Stamps, so that 
the necessary sinews of war shall be pro- 
vided. 

“Be it further resolved that the full 
services of the association and its members 
will remain at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment throughout the course of the war for 
whatever duties may be assigned it.” 








Kansas City Life 
New Interest Rate 


Announcement is made by W. E. 
Bixby, president of Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., that, effective Jan. 15, 1942, all 
premium rates will be increased and 
non-forfeiture values 
will be computed on a 3 per cent in- 


reserves and 


terest basis, instead of 3% per cent 
as at present. 

Coincident with the announcement 
of the change in reserve basis, the 
president of the Kansas City Life let 
it be known that after Jan. 5, 1942, 
the company’s war clause will be at- 
tached to policies issued to all single 


men ages 15 to 30, inclusive. The 


company’s present war clause, put 
into effect Feb. 15, covers only mem 
bers of any military, naval or ai: 
force, including reserves, and all selec 
tees who have been notified to report 
for service on any specified date. 


= 7 
Retirement Plan 


For Aircraft Group 

The Consolidated Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, San Diego, Calif., announces the 
adoption of a retirement income plan 
for the benefit of members of its 
management and supervisory staffs. 

Eligible to participate in the pro- 
gram, which is underwritten by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, are all employees 
with annual salaries of $3,000 or 
more, who have completed one yeat 


of company service. 
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Loyal Protective 


Retirement Plans 

[he Loyal Protective Life Insut 
ance Company of Boston has just an 
nounced adoption of salary bonus, re 
tirement and hospitalization plans fon 
employees as given in the following 
paragraphs: 

1. A cost-of-living bonus, 
quarterly at the rate of $5 per month 


for service after one year (for any 


payabk 


period of service between six months 
and one year, one-half this rate will 
apply). 

2. A contributory pension plan 
supplement the Social Security Pr 
gram. Membership in this plan } 
voluntary. Contributions of 2 per cent 
of salary (if not over $400 per 
month) for ages 30 to 39, inclusive; 
$3 per cent for ages 40 to 49, inclusive; 
and 4 per cent for ages 50 and over 
These contribution: 
will be matched with a like amount by 


are permitted. 


the company. In addition to the above, 
an annuity to be paid for equally b; 
the company and the employee ma) 
be elected, providing $1 per month fo: 
each three years of service after ag 
0. Retirement is compulsory at age 
65 whether or not membership 
elected in the plan, except, however, 
that for women now over age 60 ré 
tirement will be compulsory on Jan. 1, 
1947, and for men over age 60 retir« 
ment will be compulsory on Jan. 1, 
1947, or the January 1 nearest age 70, 
whichever comes later. 

3. A hospitalization and hospital 
expense plan, effective Jan. 1, 1942, 
by which employees will be reim- 
bursed for hospital expense at the 
rate of $5 per day up to a maximum 
of 70 days. In addition, certain hospi 
tal expenses up to $25 will be paid. No 
maternity benefits are payable. The 
monthly premium for women and 
single men is 75c. per month. For 
married men the rate is $1 per month 
but such men entering the plan below 
age 60 dependent benefits at the rat 
of $3 per day are payable. Membe) 
ship in either the retirement plan o: 
the hospital plan is strictly voluntary 


Agents May Qualify 
For Double Event 


A company-wide “Homecoming” 
will be held by Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis in conjunction 
with the 53rd annual convention of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Minneapolis next Au- 
gust, President O. J. Arnold an- 
nounced this week to the company’s 
agents. All members of the company’s 
field force have an opportunity to 


OUR BEST YEAR, 1941, 


Was a Result Of The 


LIFETIME INCREASING INCOME PLAN 


Liberal first year plus bonus second year commis- 


sions. 


Lifetime service commissions. 
Extra compensation for preferred business. 
Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 
. 4-Phase Educational Program pointing to C.L.U. 


Address Agency Inquiries To: 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME O 





qualify themselves and their wives for 
attendance at the double event. 

offer, Mi 
Arnoid said, “The company is par- 


Commenting on _ the 


ticularly gratified at being able 
extend this unusual opportunity to 
ts fieldmen. Not only will qualifiers 
have a chance to become better ac 
juainted with the home office and its 
operations, but they will receive the 
enefit of the many worthwhile ideas 
and broadening contacts that accrue 
to all who are privileged to attend a 


National Association convention.” 
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Metropolitan Life’s 
New Appointments 


James M. Campbell and Gale F. 
Johnston have been appointed third 
vice-presidents of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 
effective on Jan. 1, 1942. The appoint- 
nents anticipate the retirement of 
James E. Kavanagh, vice-president ir 
charge of the group division, on Dec. 
(1 under the company’s retirement 

Alexander E. Campbell, second vice- 
president, who has been associated 
with Mr. Kavanagh for many years. 
will take full charge of the grou} 
division on Jan. 1. Working with him 
will be J. M. Campbell, in charge of 
group administration, and Gale F. 
Johnston, in charge of group sales. 

At the same time, Dr. Rexford W. 
Finegan and Dr. John T. Geiger were 
made assistant medical directors of 
the Metropolitan Life as of Jan. 1. 

Third Vice-President J. M. Camp- 
ell last spring was loaned to the 
government to organize and manage 
the campaign for National Defense 
Bonds. During the first World War 
he directed the government sale of 
War Savings Stamps. He is expected 
to be released from his government 
assignment in time to go on with his 
new duties in the Metropolitan Life. 


= aa 
Insurance Editor 
Of Chicago Sun 


Harold W. Flitcraft has become in- 
surance editor of the Chicago Sun, the 
new morning newspaper founded by 
Marshall Field with Silliman Evans 
as publisher. 

Mr. Fliteraft furnishes the Sw 
with a Sunday spread of insurance in- 
formation and news from his office in 
suburban Oak Park, Illinois, where he 
edits the monthly Life Insurance 


Courant. 
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Average Ordinary Policy 


Company 


Acacia Mutual 

Aetna Life 

American National, Texas 
Atlantic Life 

Bankers Life, lowa 


Bankers Life, Nebr. 
Berkshire Life 
Business Men's Assur. 
Calif.-Western States 
Central Life, lowa 


Columbian National 
Columbus Mutual 
Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual 
Continental American 


Continental Assurance 
Country Life 
Equitable Life, N. Y. 
Equitable Life, lowa 
Fidelity Mutual 


Franklin Life 
General American 
Great Southern 
Guarantee Mutual 
Guardian Life, N. Y. 


Home Life, N. Y. 
lilinois Bankers 
Indianapolis Life 
Jefferson Standard 
John Hancock Mutual 


Kansas City Life 

Life Ins. Co. of Va. 
Lincoin National 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan 


Midiand Mutual 
Minnesota Mutual 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 
Mutua! Trust 


National L. & A. 
National Life, Vt. 

New England Mutual 
New York Life 

North American Reassur. 


Northwestern Mutual 

Northwestern Nationa! 
Occidental Life, Calif. 

Ohio National 

Ohio State Life 


Pacific Mutual 
Pan-American 
Penn Mutua! 
Phoenix Mutua! 
Provident Mutua! 


Prudential. . 
Reliance Life, Pa. 
Southiand Life 
Southwestern Life 
State Life, Ind. 


State Mutua!, Mass. 
Travelers Insurance 
Union Central 
United Benefit 


Volunteer State 
West Coast 
Western and Southern 


Average 240 Ordinary Cos. 


“Figures are for the period July 22, 1936 through December 31, 1936. 


1940 


$3,692 
2,701 
1,262 
2,672 
2,732 


1,848 
2,992 
2,006 
2,150 
1,696 


2,831 
2,222 
4,023 
3,482 
5.094 


2,691 
1,963 
2,637 
2,608 
3,330 


2,070 


1,978 
2,107 
3,374 


6,170 
1,475 
2,051 
2,225 
1,213 


1,804 
1,960 
3,068 
4,092 
1,513 


2,292 
2,239 
4,454 
2,454 
1,905 


1,586 
3,437 
3,671 
2,020 
4,487 


3,426 
2,646 
2,993 


1,780 


3,662 
2,199 
3,372 


4,293 
2,351 
2,591 
1,763 


1,984 
1,685 


3,323 
2,996 
4,619 
1,643 


2,323 
1,510 
1,315 


1,580 


1939 


$3,366 
2,740 
1,214 
2,522 
2,846 


1,768 
3,103 
2,167 
2,330 
1,664 


5,879 


2,218 
1,215 


1,781 
1,782 


4,241 
1,454 


2,095 
2,286 
4,362 
2,575 
1,721 


1,542 
3,624 
3,778 
2,003 
4,284 


3,380 
2,625 
2,924 
2,031 
1,786 


2,752 
2,247 
3,276 
3,365 
4,169 


2,235 
2,467 
1,679 
1,864 
1,671 


3,111 
3,190 
4,520 
1,651 


2,625 
1,540 
1,330 


1,547 


1938 


$3,357 
2,820 
1,236 
2,277 
3,007 


1,651 
3,007 
2,104 
1,999 
1,619 


2,698 
2,011 
3,426 
3,675 
5,343 


2,659 
1,503 
2,531 
2,631 
3,186 


1,987 
1,923 
1,886 
2,118 
3,185 


5,785 
1,451 
2,015 
2,061 
1,428 


1,779 
1,852 
2,959 
4,161 
1,759 


2,074 
2,308 
4,355 
2,761 
1,517 


1,543 
3,917 
4,085 
2,045 
3,787 


3,564 
2,696 
2,469 
1,910 
1,868 


2,522 
2,266 
3,313 
3,216 
4,271 


1,332 
2,332 
1,932 
1,750 
1,690 


3,529 
3,322 
4,475 
1,631 


2,023 
1,689 
1,358 


1,782 


Written for Years 1931-1940 


1937 


$2,922 
2,803 
1,218 
2,025 
3,043 


1,877 
3,195 
2,103 
2,121 
1,639 


2,710 
1,902 
3,774 
3,514 
5,213 


2,212 
1,447 
2,513 
2,637 
3,185 


1,962 
1,987 
1,643 
2,098 
3,238 


5,558 
1,228 
1,807 
1,999 
1,501 


1,727 
1,740 
3,063 
4,284 
1,795 


2,095 
2,297 
4,063 
2,944 
1,519 


1,508 
3,598 
4,157 
2,074 
3,862 


3,641 
2,699 
2,144 
1,876 
1,877 


2,616 
2,087 
3,356 
3,151 
4,097 


1,432 
2,307 
1,900 
1,610 
1,731 


3,455 
3,312 
4,596 
1,605 


2,028 
1,694 
1,437 


1,873 


1936 


$2,863 
2,728 
1,178 
1,903 
2,757 


1,889 
3,113 
1,804 
1,944 
1,600 


2,654 
1,780 
3,933 
3,320 
5,443 


1,932 
1,424 
2,521 
2,424 
3,266 


2,112 
1,839 
1,549 
2,018 
3,003 


1,663 


2,724 
4,167 
1,740 


1,926 
2,258 
3,784 
2,821 
1,493 


1,484 
3,498 
4,147 
2,010 
3,483 


3,695 
2,713 
1,736 
1,850 
1,751 


*3,383 
1,834 
3,209 
3,194 
4,127 


1,507 
2,088 
1,817 
1,572 
1,712 


3,241 
3,431 
4,735 
1,582 


1,995 
1,629 
1,290 


1,815 


1935 


2,765 
1,683 
3,678 
3,494 
4,955 


1,829 
1,385 
2,573 
2,460 
3,342 


1,935 
1,696 
1,489 
2,213 
2,765 


4,938 
1,145 
1,433 
1,877 
1,507 


1,743 
1,369 
2,508 
3,981 
1,746 


1,878 
2,224 
3,582 
3,021 
1,587 


1,410 
3,505 
4,008 
2,067 
3,204 


3,669 
2,622 
2,309 
1,817 
1,680 


3,045 
3,345 
4,679 
1,590 


1,941 
1,710 
1,160 


1,690 


1934 


$2,806 
2,830 
1,078 
1,715 
2,461 


1,810 
3,785 
1,889 
1,799 
1,554 


2,525 
1,554 
3,533 
3,369 
4,460 


1,711 
1,446 


2,393 
3,305 


2,185 


1,466 
2,127 
2,812 


4,713 
1,165 
1,435 
1,927 
1,459 


1,963 


3,002 


3,118 
4,137 


1,122 
1,893 
1,737 
1,651 
1,743 


2,898 
3,183 
2,718 
1,526 


1,795 
1,706 
1,137 


1,656 


1933 


$2,714 
3,276 
1,070 
1,922 
2,566 


1,791 
2,949 
1,889 


u 
1,624 


2,928 
1,690 
3,916 
3,616 
5,044 


1,481 


2.054 
1,578 
1,720 
3,997 
1,450 


1,875 
2,433 
4,414 
2,655 
1,393 


1,254 
3,561 


2,077 
2,856 


3,601 
2,593 
2,641 
1,813 
1,850 


3,160 
1,939 
3,234 
3,180 
4,239 


989 
1,980 
1,902 
1,698 
1,917 


3,003 
3,983 
3,582 
1,606 


1,924 
1,741 
1,036 


1,679 


tCommenced business in 1933. 


1932 


$2,912 
3,747 
1,120 


3,408 


4,899 


2,322 


2.101 


2,214 
3,146 
4,025 
3,306 
1,495 


1,252 
4,150 
4,838 
2,425 
3,832 


4,327 
2,905 
3,057 
2,590 
2,183 


3,509 
2,343 
3,605 
3,587 
4,765 


1,164 
2,363 
2,258 
1,8&6 
2,261 


3,999 
4,914 
4,600 
1,780 


2,529 
1,778 
1,137 


1,884 


1931 


$3,270 
4,207 
1,250 
2,704 
3,106 


1,855 
4,160 
1,812 


2,099 


3,932 


5,383 
1,550 
2,231 
2,532 
1,7€9 


2,080 
1,842 
3,726 
5,275 
1,734 


1,407 
2,639 
2,273 
2,019 
2,608 


4,774 
5,324 
4,428 
1,832 


2,358 
1,824 
1,116 


2,161 


u__ Unavailable. 
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Average Policy 
For Last Decade 


HE accompanying table showing 
Van average ordinary policy writ 
ten for the decade 1931-1940, has been 
the Spectator Insu: 

(Life edition) 194] 


from 


Book 


compiled 
Year 
volume. 
An analysis of the 
that despite the programming of life 
insurance in conjunction with social 


ance 


table discloses 


security and the acceleration of the 
change from lump sum settlement of 
life insurance policies to income plans 
individual income 
large 


designed to meet 
situations, the 
policies in recent years has not been 
the level of 10 years 


trend towards 
maintained at 
ago. 

The average ordinary 
ten in 1940 of 240 ordinary life in 
surance $1,580 and, 
although it reflects an increase in the 
average ordinary policy written of $33 
over 1939, it is $581 
lower than the peak average ordinary 
1931. 


policy writ 


companies was 


nevertheless 
policy written in 


Higher Average Policy Lowers 
Expense Rate 

The compilation of the average or 
dinary policy written reflects only the 
figures of those companies which on 
Dec. 31, last, each had hundred 
million dollars or more of life insur 
Of the 68 companies 


one 
ance in force. 
presented, one company wrote for an 

1940 in 
excess of 
12 in 


in excess of 


ordinary policy in 
excess of $6,000; 
$5,000; six in excess of $4,000; 
excess of $3,000 and 28 
$2,000. The remaining companies av 
eraged between $1,213 and $1.984. 
The substantial 
average policy written from $2,161 in 
1931 to $1,580 in 1940, emphasizes 
once again that despite the fact that 
70 per cent of the world’s life insm 
ance is in force in this country, the 
life 
far from having reached the satiation 


average 
one in 


decrease in the 


production of new insurance is 


point. 


the policyholders’ point of 


view a trend towards larger policies 


From 


is important because this helps mate 
rially to lower the expense rate and 
any reduction in reflects in 
the net With the 


quality and capacity of life insurance 


expenses 
cost of insurance. 
underwriters constantly stepping up 
to higher levels, coupled with the fact 
that the recent gains in the produc 
tion of life insurance have just about 
brought the total coverage back to th« 
193 
the 
can be looked for. 


increase in 
1941 


level, a substantial 


average policy written in 
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NYLIC FOR AGENTS 


A Successful Agency 
Plan Since 1896 


Nylic for Agents, a system of benefits for persistent and 
successful agents, was started by the New York Life 
Insurance Company in 1896. The primary purposes 


of this special agency plan, commonly referred to as 


Nulic, are: 


to encourage men and women of ability and 
integrity to engage in selling life insurance 


as a life career; 


to offer the Company’s agents an opportunity 
to qualify under the rules of Nylic for a 
monthly income, in addition to current 
commissions, payable in the third and 
subsequent years of an agent’s membership 
in Nylic up to and including the twentieth 


year; 


to offer the agents an opportunity to earn the 
right to receive a monthly income for life 
after qualifying for 20 consecutive years 


under the rules of Nylic; 


to give the Company a corps of permanent 
agents and thereby to provide policyholders 


with greater continuity of personal service. 


All Nylic payments to an agent are determined 
by the volume, incidence and persistency of his business 
in accordance with the terms of his Nylic agreement. 


An annual minimum volume must be produced. 


Nylic for Agents rewards and encourages increased 
length of service with the Company. During an agent's 
first 20 years in Nylic, his rate of compensation per 
$1,000 of insurance on which the Nylic monthly income 
is based, is increased at the end of 5 years, 10 years and 
15 years of continuous Nylic membership. After 
qualifying for 20 consecutive vears, the agent becomes 


a Senior Nylic and receives a monthly life income. 


Before he becomes a Senior Nylic an agent's 
membership in Nylic and qualification for Nylic pay- 
ments are subject to his continuing in good standing 
under his agency contract with the Company, and his 
compliance with the rules and regulations of the 
Company. However, after he becomes a Senior Nylic 
he will receive regular monthly income checks for life, 
whether he has an agency contract with the Company 
or not, provided only that he does not enter the service 
of another life insurance company. Most Senior Nylics 
do have an agency contract with the Company and 
continue to write a substantial new business, thus 
increasing their incomes by first and renewal com- 


missions on such business. 


There are now nearly 1,000 living Senior Nylics 
and the present average Senior Nylic income check is 
nearly $100 per month. The average age when agents 


become Senior Nylics has been about 55. 


With this special agency plan which promotes and 
rewards long continuity of service, New York Life 
agents have a unique incentive to render the best 


possible service to their clients. 


The experience of the Company with Nyjlic since 
1896 shows that it benefits all concerned—the agent 


and Company, the policyholder and beneficiary. 


It is not the purpose of this advertisement to describe all of the benefits, rules and conditions of 


““Nylic for Agents.” For complete information about the Nylic agreement now being made with 


newly appointed New York Life agents, see the Company's booklet entitled ““Nylic No. 3. 


> + 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Phoenix Mutual Life, War and 
Aeronauties Restrictions 


Notwithstanding any provision of the policy to the contrary 
neither this policy nor any double indemnity provision which may 
be a part thereof insures against: 


Foreign War Service Hazard. |, Death occurring while the in- 
sured is in foreign military or naval service of any country at war 
or death occurring within six months after the termination of such 
service if death is caused by injuries received or disease contracted 
as a result of war while the insured was in such service. “Foreign 
military or naval service" shall mean service outside of the United 
States for any country, including the United States. 


Foreign Travel War Hazard. 2. Death occurring within two years 
from the date of issue of this policy from injuries received or disease 
contracted outside of the United States as a result of war, riot, or 
insurrection. 


Aeronautic Service and Training Hazard. 3. Death resulting from 
travel or flight in any aircraft while the insured is in military or 
naval service, if such aircraft is owned or controlled by any govern- 
ment, or while the insured is in aeronautic training outside of such 
service, if such training is under the supervision, direction, or assis- 
tance of any governmental authority or agency. 


If, solely because of any of the foregoing restrictions, there is no 
insurance payable under this policy on the death of the insured, 
the Company will pay an amount equal to the premiums paid on 
this policy, less any dividends paid, plus interest on such net pre- 
miums at the rate of 3% per annum compounded annually, or the 
Company will pay an amount equal to the reserve for the face 
amount of insurance under this policy and for any dividends 
credited thereto, whichever amount is greater; provided, however, 
that any indebtedness existing at the date of death or when any 
extended or paid-up insurance became effective shall reduce the 
amount otherwise payable; and provided that in no event shall any 
such payment exceed the immediate value of the amount that 
would have been payable under this policy had this rider not been 
attached. Such payment shal! be in full discharge of all liability 
under this policy and shall be made in one sum to the beneficiary 
designated to receive the first payment which woud otherwise have 
been payable under this policy on account of the death of the 
insured. 


"United States” shall mean the forty-eight states of the United 
States and the District of Columbia. “War™ shall mean declared 
or undeclared war. “Military or naval service” shall include air 
service. 


The "Incontestability” provision of this policy is hereby amended 
by adding the following to the first sentence of such provision: 
“and except for violation of the conditions of the policy relating 
to military or naval service in time of war or to aeronautics." 











or non-combatant organization, or death 
Eureka-Maryland as a result thereof within six months im- 
mediately following the termination of 

Endorsement Form such service; or 
2. death within two years from the date 
The war and aviation hazard en- of issue of this Policy as a direct or in- 
direct result of insurrection or war, or any 
dorsement form used by the Eureka- act incident thereto, whether war be de- 
Maryland Assurance Corporation of clared or not, and death occurred while 


. 3 . is“ the Assured traveled or resided outside the 
Baltimore at present is similar to that continental limits of the United States and 


used by many other companies, but Canada, although not in the service of any 
military or naval forces; or 


does contain some variations of phras- S. Ganth as a result of service, travel or 
ing. It is worded as follows: flight in any species of aircraft, except as 
a fare-paying passenger, in a licensed pas- 
Death of the Assured under any of the senger aircraft, operated by a_ licensed 
following circumstances is a risk not as- pilot on an established air route within the 
sumed by the Corporation under this continental limits of the United States and 
Policy, including any Family Income Pro Canada 
vision incorporated therein: 4. In the event of such death the Cor 
1. death from any cause while the As poration will pay the beneficiary in one 
sured is serving outside the continental sum the premiums actually paid on this 
limits of the United States and Canada in Policy (exclusive of any extra premiums 
the military or naval forces including air paid under this endorsement as provided 
forces, of any country which is at war *below), but in no event shall the amount 
whether such war is declared or unde- so paid exceed the face amount of this 
clared, including service in any auxiliary Policy or shall it be less than the reserve 
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on this Policy From any sum payabl 
hereunder there shall be deducted any in 
debtedness to the Corporation on this 
Policy 

5. Except for death as a result of avia 
tion under the circumstances set forth in 
paragraph 3 above, the Corporation will 
issume the full risk of death, without re- 
gard to the limitations of this Endorse- 
ment, upon written application therefor to 
its Home Office and payment of such extra 
premiums as the Corporation shall re 
quire. The first of such extra premiums 
shall be payable during the Assured's life 
time and within thirty-one days after the 
Assured'’s departure from the continental 
limits of the United States and Canada 
Upon failure to pay any subsequent extra 
premiums when due, or within the grac« 
period provided in this Policy, the Cor 
poration’s aforegoing assumption of full 
risk of death shall cease, and resumption 
of payment of extra premiums under this 
Endorsement shall be only with the specific 
consent of the Corporation 

Nothing contained in this Endorsement 
shall modify or annul the provisions or 
conditions, if any, of this Policy relating 
to benefits in the event of total and per- 
manent disability and those granting as- 
surance specifically against death by 
accident 

The Provisions of this Policy relating to 
Incontestability shall not be construed to 
require payment by the Corporation of any 
amount in excess of that provided herein 
if death of the Assured occurs under any 
of the circumstances set forth in this En 
dorsement, and the paragraph in this 
Policy captioned “‘Incontestability” is 
hereby amended by adding thereto: De- 
fense by the Corporation under the War 
and Aviation Hazard Endorsement shall 
not constitute a violation of this provision 


Prudential Ordinary 
Dividends 


A slight reduction in the Ordinary 
dividend scale has been decided upon 
for policies with anniversaries in 
January and February of 1942. The 
dividend scale for the balance of the 
year has not yet been determined. The 
reduction in scale gives recognition to 
the continuing trend toward lower in 
terest earnings. 

Because of the normal tendency of 
a dividend scale to produce dividends 
increasing with duration, the actual 
dividend payable on many of the exist- 
ing policies will be not less than the 
dividend paid in 1941. 
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National Life, Vt., War Hazard and 
Aircraft Agreement 


The liability of the Company under this policy shall be limited 
as hereinafter provided where the death of the Insured occurs 
under any of the following circumstances: 


1. SERVICE HAZARD. 


(a) While the Insured is in the military, naval or air service of 
any country at war, either declared or undeclared, or within six 
months after the termination of such war or the termination of such 
military, naval or air service, whichever terminates first, provided 
cuch death occurs as a result of such wor or any act incident 
thereto; or 





(b) While the Insured is in the military, naval or air service of 
ony country at war, either declared or undeclared, and while the 
Insured is outside of the forty-eight states of the United States and 
the District of Columbia; or 


2. NON COMBATANT HAZARD. Within two years from the 
date of issue of this policy while the Insured is outside of the forty- 














ayable 

ny in eight states of the United States and the District of Columbia in 
n this ony non-combatant unit auxiliary to the military, naval or air ser- 
= sR een eae vice of any country which is at wor, either declared or undeclared: 
avia 

rth in - 

n will 3. FOREIGN TRAVEL HAZARD. Within two years after the date 


ct of issuance of this policy as ao result of an act of war or any act 


. 
em te incident thereto occurring while the Insured is outside of the forty- 
extra 0 a msurance eight states of the United States and the District of Columbia, 


More whether such war be declared or undeclared: or 

miums 

s life 4. AIRCRAFT HAZARD. As a result of operating or riding in 
er the ba any kind of aircraft, as a passenger or otherwise, except as a fare- 
nental if force paying passenger in a licensed passenger aircraft provided by an 
— incorporated passenger carrier and operated by a licensed pilot 
grac over a regularly established air route between definitely established 
Cor airports, either 





f full . : 
aalien {a) While the Insured is in the military, naval or air service of 
rthis | increase O the United States or any other country: or 

pectic s 

on {b) While the aircraft is operated for aviation training. 


meniggpce The liability of the Company under this policy in such an event 


oe . shall be limited to an amount payable in one sum of the beneficiary 
l per- | rin equal to the gross premiums on this policy exclusive of premiums 
i as- | for any accidental death benefit agreement or total and permoa- 
ho by | nent disability agreement attached hereto, increased by any divi- 
— a dend accumulations and the full reserve on any paid-up dividend 
ed to | additions, and decreased by the total of all dividends which hove 
yf any been apportioned to this policy in any form and any indebtedness 
herein | to the Company under this policy. 
r any 
s En- = / This policy is executed and occepted upon the further condition 
this There Is a reason e that the provisions appearing in the policy regarding incontesto- 
- bility shall not be so construed that a defense by the Company 
War of any claim hereunder on the ground that death of the Insured 


occurred within any of the limitations or conditions of the War 
Hazard and Aircraft Agreement shall constitute or be a contest 
* of this policy within the meaning or intent of said provisions. 


shall 
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reason of a disability income feature 
will receive dividends in 1942 which 





: a © Ex uitable Society creases in others. Policies which re- 
! j ~ ; a - ceived modified dividends in 1941 by 
nary _ Dividend Schedule 


upon ; 
s in Plans of the Equitable Life Assur- hiffer f ' lividends | : 
| > 4g gia ae a 9 differ from regular dividends by about 
d ance Society, New York, for its 1942 x : 
The INSURANCE COMPANY —_ ts at aie : the same amounts as the 1941 scale. 
, the dividend scale on ordinary business : rave vt me A 
; . =i ) ridends w > ps 945 
The Founded 1850 are subject to final approval of the No dividends will be paid in 1942 
on any 3 or 3% per cent deferred an- 


mn to board in February, 1942. 2 D 
: Ee » new scale. t nuity contracts issued prior to Dec. 
rin 120 West 57th Street Ane Oe ae ee, OFC. ik Sia ee ane ae 
Society expects to apportion, during ay ee otinaacinces ree F — 
4 ° 94? . ar ‘cies nyi- no excess interest on the 5 per cent 
y of New York City 1942 on ordinary policies, approxi bret ; ao es 
mately the same amount of surplus in participating settlements of policy 








— aggregate as it apportioned to thos« proceeds. Dividend depositions will 

arr contracts in 1941. However. the 1942 continue to be accumulated in 1942 at 

al A ROR I TT A ACER RR REE scale is a complete revision including 3 per cent interest with no excess in- 
increases in some instances and de- terest, 
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Requirements for Indirect 
Selling 

“Indirect selling,” said 
Cammack, general agent at Charles- 
ton, is the process of so managing 
conversations and contacts that the 
uses of life insurance and your hus- 
band’s handling of life insurance prob- 
lems is favorably brought to people’s 


Howard 


minds. 

“Prospecting may be very obvious,” 
he continued. “Indirect selling re- 
quires that one be subtle. And there 
are many types of situations in which 
an alert wife can help her husband 
by just such subtle indirection. 

“There are grand openings for a 
properly informed wife to awaken 
curiosity about life insurance and then 
very innocently gratify it! Most of 
your women friends merely know that 
life insurance is, in general, a good 
thing and costs a good bit of money 
that can’t, therefore, be spent for fur- 
niture, clothes and vacations. Few 
of them know what a grand satis- 
faction she would have out of a well- 
organized plan to educate the chil- 
dren. 

“Next month education is an apt 
subject to bring up. You will be talk- 
ing to a friend and observe that the 
station platform was crowded the 
other night with youngsters leaving 
for college. You might then say, ‘It 
stuns me to think that it won’t be 
long until Junior will be leaving. The 
way living costs are rising I’m cer- 
tainly glad it isn’t this year. I sup- 
pose, though, it would be bad any- 
time. In our family I’m afraid we 
would never make it if we had to 


-Prospecting 





A DIFFERENT 
SALES APPEAL 


That you will like and appre 
ciate enables our Agents to 
take advantage of the many 
opportunities for the sale of 
our complete line of partici 
pating policies (including Ju 
veniles ). 

Home Office leads and assis 
tance are available. 


Let us show you how to in 
crease your commission earn 
ings. Write today to 

The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











pay it all out in just four years. We 
are paying for college over 12 years 
and have already started through one 
of the educational policies my hus 
band sells.’ 

“If you have picked the right friend 
to say it to you will have done some 
fine indirect selling. If she gets 
curious you can say you don’t know 
exactly how it works, but your hus- 
band would be glad to tell her and 
her husband.” 














Head Office 








THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1887 


—., 


| Insurance in Force 590 Million Dollars 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


Toronto. Canada 








——r 


Assets 17714 Million Dollars 











—_ 
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Sell the Good in 
the Goods 


The three most important person 
ages in the life of a family are th 
minister, the doctor and the life in 
surance man, and the greatest of 
these is the agent, if he does a good 
job. So said T. J. Twentyman, adver 
tising manager of Loveman, Josep) 
& Loeb, in addressing the Birming 
ham Association of Life Underwrit 
ers on “The Soul of Life Insurance.” 

Mr. Twentyman gave his hearers 
the slogan, “Sell the Good in the 


, 


Goods,” meaning that soap is not so 
much lard and tallow, but cleanliness, 
and that life insurance is not just a 
printed policy, but protection. He fur 
nished the answer as to when the 
agent should ask the prospect to sign 
on the dotted line, and that is “When 
you prove to him that your product 
is worth more than his money.” He 
added that the average man is a yokel 
when it comes to knowledge of life 
insurance, and that the agent had “to 
train him before selling him.” 

The speaker added that men are 
dying every day leaving no protection 
to their families, and that the life in 
surance man could not -say-that he 
was doing a complete job until every 
man provided through life insurance 
for his family as well as for his own 
old age. 


How Wives Can Help 
The Agent 


A unique feature of the convention 
of John Hancock General Agency 
Leaders, recently held in Chicago, was 
a round table for the ladies attending 
the convention, who are not in the 
life insurance business. 

Leaders of the discussion were: J. 
Harry Wood, vice-president and man- 
ager of general agencies; Robert M. 
Williams, general agent at Little 
Rock, Ark.; Ferrell M. Bean, general 
agent at Oklahoma City, and Howard 
H. Cammack, general agent at 
Charleston, W. Va. 

By means of colorful charts, J. 
Harry Wood gave the audience a quick 
picture of the company and its finan- 
cial standing. Robert M. Williams 
outlined the advantages of the life 
underwriter’s profession, stating that 
there is “no salary ceiling to the 
agent’s job. There is no obsolescence, 
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and Selling - 


no retarding of progress while wait- 
ing for someone else to move up o1 
on. 

“The life 


tated, “is in competition only with 


insurance agent,” he 


himself and his own inertia. And his 
wife can help him immeasurably ir 
fighting that battle.” 

Ferrell Bean said that there are 
three ways in which a wife can defi 
nitely help her husband to prospect 

First, getting names. 

Second, getting information about 
people 

Third, getting introductions 

“Prospecting,” said Mr. Bean, “can 
really be a lot of fun and you can 
train yourself to be on the alert for 
prospects for your husband. I like 
to think of prospecting as the art of 
mentally ‘moseying around’ wherever 


you are, the art of imagination, and 


action. 


“All day long you come in contact 
with people who may be prospects. 


People whom your husband would like 
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o know about. What about the girl 
who filled in at the bridge club las 
week? She’s just new in town. Where 
did she come from? Does she have 


Do they have any chil 


; 


a husband ? 
dren? 

“What about the new couple you saw 
at church last Sunday? The minister 
or some of your friends can tell you 
all about them. What about the new 
people who moved in in the next block 
last week? There are many places,” 
said Mr. Bean, “where you can get 
information that your husband could 


not get.” 


Sales From Income 
Tax Needs 

Life insurance salesmen, says Bank- 
ers Life Onward, will do well to begin 
now preparing lists of prospects who 
are going to be called upon to pay 
greatly increased income taxes next 
year and in the years to come. Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Agencies Seve- 
rin Schulte, of the Bankers Life is 
quoted as saying these prospects are 
to be called upon any time after Jan- 
lary 2 of next year 

“If I understand the new income 
tax schedule,” says Mr. Schulte, “the 
man earning not less that 34,000 and 
not more that $6,000 in 1941 will be 
obliged to pay a normal tax of $300 
on the original $4,000 of income and 
13 per cent on the excess over that 
amount. In other words, if he earns 
$6,000, his total tax on the above 
basis will be $560. 

“As another 
whose 1941 income wiil be more than 
$6,000 but not more than $8,000 will 
pay an income tax of $560 on the 
$6,000, plus 17 per cent of the excess 
over that amount, or a grand total 
of $930. So it goes on and on into the 
higher income brackets, as the sched- 
ule will show. 

“My point is, that if a man is called 


example, the mar 


upon to pay, say $560 or $930, he can 
well afford to pay the small annual 
premium of approximately $30 for a 
$1,000 life insurance policy to offset 
this tax to his family in the event of 
his death during any tax year. I 
firmly believe that if salesmen will 
study the income tax schedule, and 
then give consideration to men and 
women in their community who fall 
into these various brackets, they have 
a strong talking point to sell addi- 
tional life insurance.” 





Advertisement 





THE 


What is 


SP-8 
—a new bomber? 


—a submarine? 
—a secret service operator? 


NO! 


SP-8 is a letter—a Sales Promo 
tion Letter we call it—which Bank- 
erslife Home Office mails to pros- 
pects selected by Bankers/zfemen 
and which has a record for inquiries 
and signed applications which we 
think is worth doing a little crow 
ing over 

For instance, we'll take the 12 
months ending December Ist 

We mailed 59,414 copies of SP-8 

to prospects sent in by salesmen 

We got back 1,159 inquiry cards 

which were sent along to sales- 

men 

That's a return of 1.95 per cent 

Bankers//femen wrote 131 appli- 

cations on those inquiry cards 

That's 11.3 per cent! 

Those 131 applications involved 

a total of $366,700 in life insur- 

ance. 

That's an average application of 

$2.800' 

Following up SP-8, Bankers/ife 
men wrote 414 applications on 
recipients of the letter who did 
not bother to mail the inquiry 
card 

Those 414 applications totalled 
$1,027,870. 

That's an average application of 
$2,475! 

Grand total for the year—545 
applications for $1,394,57¢ 
That's an average application of 
$2,500! 


Year after year, since 1936, SP-8 
has been performing in similar 
manner for Bankers//femen. 

And SP-8 is only one of more 
than two dozen Sales Promotion 
Letters and Sales Promotion Mail- 

| angs which are available—without 
|  charge—to Bankers Life salesmen. 


Bankers /7/e CoMPANY 


DES/MOINES 
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Life Presidents 
Great Convention 
(Concluded from page 9) 


America. But you must live for it. 
You are in service now, not tomorrow, 
not next week, next month, but now. 
We do need men. We need men be- 
hind machine guns, we need men in 
airplanes, tanks and battleships.” 
Maintaining that investment in Gov- 
ernment obligations at this time is 
both good patriotism and good busi- 
ness, the speaker said that to provide 
the Government with money today 
would provide a buffer against the 
chaotic prospects of the future and 


that, “Today more men are working 
than ever before. Four million men 
are working in defense industries 
alone, who would otherwise be unem- 
ployed, and the American worker, as 
you well know, is earning more money 
than ever before. We have an in- 
flated purchasing power. Over against 
that, industry is being cut down one- 
third. One-third of the production is 
being diverted from normal consumer 
goods to defense requirements, and 
we have more money to buy less 
goods. You know the answer. No one 
needs to tell you. Inflation!” 

In the course of the mix-up of the 
program, occasioned by the several 
cancellations of scheduled speakers, it 
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IN THE NAME OF PROGRESS 


Over 600 firms have put into operation the Minnesota Mutual 
Pay Roll Deduction Plan. Unique in its advantages to employer, 
employee and agent, the Plan is being used more and more by 
progressive far-sighted firms. A field of prospects unlimited in pos- 
sibilities is at your door with this convenient workable plan. And 


that’s not all; check over these ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 


. A liberal agency contract 

A plan for financing your agency 

Accounting methods to guide you 

Proven plans for finding—training agents 

A liberal financing plan for your agents 

A unique supervisory system 

Organized Selling Plan 

Unusually effective selling equipment 

Policies for every purpose: Regular—Family— 
Juvenile — Women — Group — Payroll — Sav- 
ings — Social Security, etc. 

10. Low monthly premiums 


A $250,000,000 Mutual Company. 6] years old, with an under- 
standing. cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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fell to the lot of Dr. William H 
Cowley, president of Hamilton Col 
lege, to follow one of the sparkling 
war talks, by a foreign correspondent 
with a address on “Education and Na- 
tional Defense.” I felt somewhat 
sorry for the man, anticipating an 
apathetic reception of his efforts. Dr. 
Cowley, though, appeared not to share 
this apprehension, and my idly scrib- 
bled notation at the beginning illus- 
trates the mood of the moment. On 
my pad is written at the commence- 
ment of his address: “A so-what talk 
delivered without apology and with a 
sort of defiant dignity.” The talk 
was distinctly not a “so-what” talk 
and I later decided that “confident 
dignity” would have better expressed 
it. 

Dr. Cowley’s theme was the fallacy 
of over-specialization in American in- 
stitutions of higher learning, or the 
evils of impersonalism. This country 
is, he said, already paying much in 
human wastage as the cost of this 
trend in education and he is inclined 
to agree with Walter Lippmann that 
specialism in our colleges and uni- 
versities will spell the doom of West- 
ern civilization if allowed to continue 
at its present rate of influence and 
progress. 

He advocates, of course, a broader 
general education along with what- 
ever degree of specialization is found 
to be a sound national educational! 
policy. Dr. Cowley interspersed his 
talk with anecdotes of pertinent na- 
ture, not funny stories, but, in keep- 
ing with the trend of his remarks. 
human interest illustrations of his 
theme. He mentioned names and 
places and proved to be a speaker who 
commanded public interest. He was 
cheered to the echo at the conclusion 
of his very provocative address. 


Life Underwriters 
Meet in Memphis 


Memphis, Tenn., will be the site 
of the midyear meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, March 26, 27 and 28. This 
was the principal decision announced 
by the board at its usual mid-winter 
session held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, New York City, presided over 
by John A. Witherspoon of Nashville, 
president of the association. 

This will be the fifth time in the 
last ten years that the midyear meet- 
ing of the National Association has 
been held in the South. Other south- 
ern cities that have played host to 
the gathering have been Nashville in 
1935, Richmond in 1938, Louisville in 
1939, and Atlanta in 1940. 
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Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


J. WN. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec'y. 
_——— 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh 


Bernard L. Connor Charlies T. Chase 
PRESIDENT TREASURER 


SECRETARY 


Independence Square Philadelphila, Penna. 


























Use the 


LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 


order from 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 
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U. C.’S NEW NATIONAL ADVERTISING PAVES 
WAY FOR INCREASED SALES IN TODAY'S MARKET! 





“IT’S RIGHT DOWN OUR ALLEY,” SAY UNION 
CENTRAL MEN, “TIMELY, HARD-HITTING, 
AND REALLY DOES THE JOB!” 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


















Our CHRISTMAS WISH FOR YOU 
IS SIMPLE... 


It is this: that the coming year 


measure Out to you in generous por- 





tions, wisdom for your work, friends 


for your fireside, health and happiness. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED i8a4 


ae Rugged 4 Now England Rock Bound Coast 
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In the War 


A. N. Mitchell, Canada 
Life, Tells of Patriotic 
Work 


What British and Canadian life in 
surance companies have been and are 
doing to show “Life Insurance as a 
War Industry,” was described at last 
week’s convention of the Life Insur- 
ance Presidents by A. N. Mitchell, 
president of the Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company of Toronto, who also 
presented some interesting figures as 
to comparative taxation. 

As to what the life insurance busi- 
ness in Great Britain has done, Mr. 
Mitchell said: “Within the first year 
of war, by mutual and unanimous con- 
sent, it agreed that all of each com 
pany’s investment ability should be 
used to support the government’s war 
financing. 

“The companies realized, moreover, 
their responsibility in maintaining 
morale. They recognized that if the 
security of the individual was en 
dangered because of temporary in 
ability to pay premiums, public morale 
would be injured. They voluntarily 
and unanimously agreed, therefore, to 
earry policies to the extreme limit 
which could be provided by any re 
serves held in those policies, despite 
any contract clauses to the contrary. 
Since March, 1940, many thousands 


of cases have been assisted. Loans 








124 Billion in Force 


N the course of his opening remarks— 

more fully reported elsewhere—at the 
thirty-fifth annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents last 
week in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
O. J. Arnold, president of the Northwest- 
ern National Life of Minneapolis and 
chairman of the convention, announced 
that "life insurance in force at the end 
of 1941 will reach an all-time high of 
approximately $124,000,000,000, an in- 
crease of 5 per cent over 1940. New 
business will approximate $12,600,000,- 
000—a gain of more than 10 per cent 
over the vear 1940." 

Commenting on this "good news,” Mr. 
Arnold remarked: “Few of us realize, | 
think, that new sales of life insurance 
reached the low point of the last 15 
years only two vears ago, in 1939, and 
improved only slightly in 1940. This 
year's substantial improvement is gratify- 
ing because it points the way up and 
out of what has been a decade of slump 
in new sales of life insurance.” 

In addition, "on the outgoing side of 
the ledger, payments to policyholders 
and their beneficiaries for this year ap- 
proximate $2,550.000,000, some 61! per 
cent of which will have been paid to 
living policyholders.” 
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Departmental 





A. N. MircHenri 


President. Sun Life of Canada 


beyond contract requirements, exten- 
sions of grace periods, acceptance of 
instalment payments, adjustments to 
temporarily reduce premiums, special 
facilities for reinstatement—in fact, 
every possible method that could be 
devised has been used to support: pub- 
lic morale. 

“The companies by salary and other 
financial provisions eased the hardship 
to individual employees when large 
sections of the office and sales forces 
were drawn by the government into 
whole-time war occupations. Most of 
those not so taken have also been en 
gaged in some part-time war effort. 
New groups have been trained and 
have carried on. 


Billions 
of Dollars 
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14 t Other Corporate Securities 
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Canadian companies as well have 
recognized a similar obligation. ““They, 
too, have accepted willingly a very 
heavy depletion of their office and field 
forces. They also have adopted by 
joint action quite uniform Was 
Clauses. They, too, have voluntarily 
devoted a large proportion of thei 
new Canadian income to a support of 
the government’s war bond _ issues. 
The extent to which our government 
leans on insurance assistance is may 
be best evidenced by the fact that in 
the last war loan—the greatest gov 
ernment borrowing operation in the 
country’s history—life insurance sub 
scribed for approximately one-seventh 
of the total loan.” 

What Mr. Mitchell said about 
Canadian tax scales may comfort the 
taxpayer south of the border. In the 
following table he set down the taxes 
(income and national defense taxes 
combined) for a married man with 
two children with various annual 
earnings, comparing the scale prior to 
1940 with the taxes based on the 1940 
act and the 1941 act, thus: 


Before 1940 1941 

Earnings 1940 Act Act 
$3,000 $7.20 $95.00 $215.00 
5,000 96.00 391.00 735.00 


2,710.00 
7,890.00 


554.40 
2,633.40 


1,780.00 
5,982.00 


10,000 
20,000 
Business production this year, said 
Mr. Mitchell, “appears to be approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in excess of the 
production in the same period of 
1940.” He also referred to life insur 
ance’s aid in preventing inflation. 


CHART I — ABSOLUTE GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS — 1920 - i941 Billions 
(Of Companies Holding From 91.2% to 94.8% Of The Assets Of All U S. Legal Reserve Companies. See Table I) 
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Digest ..... 


Investments 


National Life Head Re- 
ports for 49 Companies 
Continuation of the recent increases 

in the life insurance company hold- 
ings of government and public utility 
securities was reported in the address 
of Elbert S. Brigham, president of 
the National Life of Montpelier, Vt., 
at last week’s convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
in New York. 

After reviewing the 
American life insurance during its 
first century—1841-1941—Mr. Brig- 
ham stated that the total admitted 
assets of all United States legal re- 
serve companies at the end of 194] 
were estimated to be $32,550,000,000. 
His more detailed figures were based 
on the returns of 49 companies repre 
senting 92 per cent of the total ad 


growth of 


mitted assets of all such companies, 
and he analyzed the 49-company hold 
ings as follows: 

“About 1/3 of this total is held in 
corporate chiefly bonds 
secured by first liens on the property 
of railroads, public utilities and cer 
tain industrial enterprises. The rela 


securities, 


tively small amount of stocks included 
is composed, for the most part, of 
guaranteed and preferred stock issues. 





A PEERLESS CONTRACT 
MONG all the various kinds of con- 


tracts, the contract of life insurance 
stands out as the highest type. It is one 
of those promises that men can live by. 
Even its occasional critic is not heard to 
say that it won't be kept. It differs 
from many others of wide personal use 
in that its principal object is unselfish 
and its purpose a lofty one. It differs 
also in the safeguards thrown about it 
to insure its performance and the tradi- 
tional service which accompanies it. li 
is a contract for a job to be done, often- 
times after the insured has qone. It in- 
volves the highest measure of good faith 
The disposition to keep promises or 
contracts is a necessary characteristic 
of an institution worthy of trust. But it 
is not enough in itself that the promisor 
be willing to keep his promise. His will 
to keep it avails nothing if he is unable 
to do so when the time for performance 
arrives. The execution of an agreement 
at least morally, imports a concern over 
its performance and reasonable arrange- 
ments which will make possible its ful- 
fillment.—BYRON K. ELLIOTT, Vice- 
President and General Counsel, John 
Hancock Mutual Life. 

















Evsert S. BrigHAaM 


President. National Life. Vermont 


“More than % is in government 
bonds, principally domestic obligations 
of federal, state and local govern 
ments. 

“Nearly 1/5 is in first mortgage real 
estate loans within a conservative per- 
centage of the property value. Such 
loans are principally on non-farm real 
estate. 

“Less than 1/10 represents loans to 
policyholders, within the surrender 
value of their policies. 

“About 1/16 represents home and 
branch office property and real estate 
acquired in satisfaction of debt. 

Trends in these various classes are 
shown in the opposite chart. Nothing 
particularly the changes during the 
past decade, Mr. Brigham observed 
that, for one thing, ten years ago 
“only & per cent of admitted assets 
Was invested in government, state and 
municipal bonds, less than one-third 
their present ratio. Mortgage loans 
represented 38 per cent of admitted 
assets—twice the present ratio. Cor- 
porate securities were closer to their 
present percentage, representing 29 
per cent then as against 33 per cent 
now.” 

When Mr. Brigham turns to inter- 
est rates, he notes the decline evident 
during the past decade, attributable 
“to the great influx of capital seeking 
refuge in the United States because 
of disturbed conditions abroad, to the 
degree of control over money rates 
exercised by our government, and to 
the intense competition for the re- 
duced supply of high-grade securities.” 


Production 
F. F. Weidenborner Pre- 
sents Four Principles 


Speaking on “Strengthening Agency 
Assets” at the Life Insurance Presi- 
dents’ convention last week, Frank F. 
Weidenborner, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Guardian Life of New 
York, expressed fgur principles of 
management which the home office 
should follow in dealing with the sales 
force. These four principles, he said, 
had been earlier discussed at the re- 
cent meeting of the American Life 
Convention’s agency section in Chi- 
cago. They are built around the 
Factual Approach to Leadership, and 
are as follows: 

(1) “It is the function of leader- 
ship to provide for the lacks in those 
who are led.” 

(2) “The factual approach is the 
safest and surest in these changing 
times.” 

(3) “We must respect the individ- 
ual differences among salesmen.” 

(4) “The specific act of an agent as 
a salesman cannot be satisfactorily 
separated from the whole of the man.” 

Using these principles to formulate 
a sound strategy will enable the gen- 
eral staff later to answer effectively 
these three pertinent questions, ac- 
cording to Mr. Weidenborner. (1) 
Was its plan sound for the immediate 
purpose? (2) Did it fit in with a long- 
term objective? (3) Was responsi- 
bility placed upon the right people? 

In the course of his address Mr. 
Weidenborner mentioned various fac- 
tors developed during the past two 
decades to aid in the selection and 
training of agents, including indi- 
vidual company rating charts. 














Frank F. WipeENBORNER 
{gency | ice-Pres.. Guardian Life, 
New York 
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Ryn back at November, 1941, 
the future historian of life in- 
surance will pause awhile before he 
passes to greater events. For he will 
distinguish several major trends dur- 
ing those thirty-one days in the devel- 
opment of the institution. November, 
1941, made history for life insurance. 
Two great companies retreated from 
the three per cent interest basis. 
During the month there was much 
constructive critigism of company 
methods and agency practices. Life 
insurance was adjusting itself in prep- 
aration for the period of trial that was 
to come. And in November life insur- 
ance men got some idea of what was 
ahead of them from reports of Cana- 
dian underwriters, underwriters of a 
nation in all-out war. 
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While life insurance for Oc- 
tober was reported to have increased 
12.7 per cent above October, 1940, the 
Metropolitan Life of New York led 
the Retreat From Three Per Cent. 
On November 21 it announced that in 
view of continued decline in interest 
yields new policy forms would go into 
effect at the beginning of the year, 
with reserves and cash values based 
on an interest rate of 2.75 per cent. 
Ordinary premium rates were to be 
increased about 10 per cent; industrial 
premium rates somewhat more. The 
introduction of a newer mortality table 
prevented these increases from being 
as high as they might have been. The 
guaranteed rate of interest on funds 
left with the company under settle- 
ment options was reduced to 2 per 
cent for the interest option and 2.25 
per cent under other options. The 
company was to abandon policies with 
a large investment element, believing 
that in view of the low interest rate 
the public would not find them attrac- 
Five, ten, and twenty-pay life 
policies, five, ten, and fifteen-year en- 
dowments, and retirement income ma- 
turing at 55 were given up. “We don’t 
want to pile up any more funds,” said 
H. R. Bassford, company actuary. 

Five days later the Prudential of 
Newark followed the Metropolitan, 
reducing its interest basis from 3.25 
per cent to 2.25 per cent. Since the 
company already based its calculations 
on a relatively modern mortality table, 
no change was made in this respect. 
The overall increase in ordinary pre 
miums was to average something less 
Policy provisions for 


new 


tive. 


than 8 per cent. 
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installment payments of policy 
ceeds were to be based on 2 per cent. 
The increase in premium rates was 
greatest where the interest factor was 
of major importance, in limited-pay 
ment life policies, particularly at the 
younger ages. 

Before the end of the month, four 
companies announced that they would 
maintain their present basic dividend 
scales through 1941, thereby implying 
that their basic interest rate would 
remain unchanged for the present 
These companies were the National 
Life of Vermont, the State Mutual 
Life of Worcester, the John Hancock 
Mutual of Boston, and the Guardian 
Life of New York. Unconfirme:! 
rumor whispered that the Equitable 
Society of New York and the New 
York Life would soon follow the Met 
ropolitan and the Prudential. 

Meanwhile, Henry H. Jackson, pres 
ident of the American Institute of 
Actuaries, had told a mid-year meet- 
ing of that group at Chicago that if 
life insurance is to flourish as a demo 
cratic institution it must be “con 
stantly vigilant in detecting and cor 
recting its own defects. Life 
insurance should be wary lest its en- 
thusiastic advocates claim too much 
for it. It is a democratic institution 


pro- 


not a revelation.” 





AAR Bale 


A milestone in life insurance his 
tory was the 20th joint annual meet 
ing of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers and the Life Insurance Sales 


Research Bureau in Toronto. The 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, John H. 


Witherspoon, Jr., declared that an 
unremitting effort would be made to 
life under the old-age 
and survivorship provisions of the 
federal social security law, excluding 


bring agents 


unemployment compensation. The 
commission scale, said Mr. Wither 
spoon, must be revamped to reflect 


more faithfully actual work done by 
the agent, paying the man 
more and the unproductive agent less. 
He called for pensions for agents. 
“One of the difficult things about life 


career 


insurance salesmanship is that th: 
agent has to go out and try to be a 
success again every day, no matte: 
how often he has 
the past. We hope that through th 
permanent two per cent service com 


been a success it 


mission plan, together with a pension 
he will be able to... store up a littk 
of that success every day so that he 
won't be a success from 30 to 60 and 
age.” 
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a failure in his old 
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“If ever there has been complacency 
among agency officers, the events of 
recent months should Ou 
agency system is worth fighting for i 
liberty is 


banish it. 


our business lives just as 
worth fighting for in our social an: 
spiritual lives.”” This was John Ma 
shall Holcombe, Jr., head of the Sales 
Research Bureau, discussing the value 
of the TNEC report on life insurance 
Although the TNEC investigation was 
thorough, he final conclu 
sions accepted and re-enforced 
own constructive criticism of our pro 


said, its 
“our 


cedures.” Though somewhat biased, 
the TNEC inquiry would be a real 
contribution to life insurance “if we 


adopt toward it an attitude of recep- 
tivity which will help us in solving 
our problems 
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MONG ancient Germanic tribes, 1a 

relates it was the custom for the 4 
and ancients to discuss and decide impo 
matters even before they were submi 
the people's assembly. Thus began the 
of the few. 


America, is that the law of the people! 
law of the land. The will of the people 4 
mines the course of their leaders’ action. 

War is alien to that spirit. So is the p 
ration for war. When it comes, by thed 
force of aggression, the people are aste 
turn their insides out; to abandon that tow 
they have grown accustomed during long yf 
to adopt an entirely new concept of ba 
aims and living standards. Naturally, 
not easy. War time economy is as differtt 
peace time economy as day is to night 
peace all effort is made to satisfy the con 
in war to sacrifice him. In peace the 6 
ment is ianored; in war the Governmel 
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our vision to be dimmed by the de- 
tails of inaccuracies and bias so that 
we overlook the inherent value of the 
criticism. Let’s not throw the baby 
out with the bath.” He summed up 
TNEC criticisms as (1) Too 
unfit and unqualified agents (2) Aver- 


many 


age earnings of agents too low (3) 
Companies have continued to empha 
size volume and failed to develop ade 
quately the servicing of business pre- 


viously sold (4) Continuance of 
outworn sales practices. “If each 
member company of the research 
bureau,” Mr. Holcombe suggested, 
would individualize each of these 
points, determining to what extent 


they apply, what the remedies are, 
how the 


effective, we 


remedies can be made 
might accomplish in 
dividually what we seem highly un 


likely to establish institutionally.” 


and 





Summarizing the results of Bureau 
research on field practices, F. H. 
Haviland, vice-president of the Con- 
necticut General of Hartford, declared 
that the life companies had (1) Over 
valued recruits and undervalued the 
men who survive (2) Overvalued the 
net results of mass recruiting because 
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WAR | 


| 
rthing. In peace, the money we earn is 
own; in war, it is not. In peace, a thousand 
are created with outlets for goods or 
fees; in war, the only consumer that counts 
karmed forces. 

view of this irreconcilable difference it is 
lous mistake to try to carry on the war 
f. striving to maintain as many of our 
ft time conceptions as we possibly can. The 
fort is an absolute effort; the war cost is 
Bosolute cost. There is no limit, no ceiling | 
rictory whatever the cost, whatever the 
whatever the loss. And the loss is terrific. 

ast World War cost Uncle Sam 32 billions 

lars. It was repaid 60 per cent by plant 
Feration and delayed production, 30 per 

by a reduced standard of living, and only 
cent by increased production. The more 
Bt we make the effort, the more completely 
Rendon peace time ideas, the less we shall 

and the quicker we shall win. 


—T. J. V. C. 
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and 


felt it didn’t cost much, 


they 
overvalued the small producer for the 
Under-emphasized 


same reason (5) 
the value of trying to improve the 
old agent (4) Tended to overlook the 
fact that too many agents are liabil- 
ities, not assets. He suggested that if 
the companies adopted more careful! 
selection and prompt elimination of 
agents, and gave general agents and 
managers an opportunity to grow or 
eliminate themselves, the result would 
be agency with 
agents who would be at the same time 


organizations less 


much more valuable to the companies. 
D. Gordon Hunter, vice-president of 
the Phoenix Mutual of Hartford, 
backed up these conclusions by report- 
ing that his company had cut its field 
force 20 per cent by - weeding out 
agents who fell short of minimum re- 
quirements, yet has today more paid- 
for business and premiums. 
Schoeffel, vice-president 
chief of the 
the habit 
general 
have of making rash promises to new 
These promises are not real- 


more 
and 
Oregon Mutual, 
which he 
and 


George 
agency 
criticized said 
some agents managers 
agents. 
ized, and the new agent becomes dis- 
satisfied. 

The executive committee of the Life 
Agency Officers Association approved 
a plan to provide instructors to the 
companies who will offer intermediate 
training—more than just enough to 
pass licensing examinations, but not 
as advanced as CLU requirements. 
This step, which had been suggested 
earlier in the year by Insurance 
Superintendent Pink of New York, 
taken while John A Stevenson, 
president of the Penn Mutual of 
Philadelphia, remarked at Toronto 
that if the companies “had devoted 
sufficient research to the results of 
company training courses to have a 


was 


sound basis for judging the amount 
of training necessary for representa- 
periods in their 
type of training 


various 
and the 
most effective in enabling representa 


tives at 


careers, 


tives to render first-class service 
the TNEC 
that, among the larger legal 
their 
cent 


would not have reported 
reserve 
question- 


companies to whom 


naire was sent, ‘63 per had no 
definite 

H. G. Kenagy, agency superinten- 
dent for the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark, that present-day 


principles of underwriting were: th 


requirements of any type’.” 


declared 
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public is entitled to intelligent, con- 
scientious service, life insurance 
should be sold for specific needs, that 
the Agents’ Aptitude Index, developed 
by the Sales Research Bureau, would 
help to keep most unfit agents out of 
the business while early production 
records would provide accurate stand- 
ards for their prompt elimination if 
they do become agents. He predicted 
the greatest advance in the future 
would be made in better training and 
supervision. The agency manager or 
general agent is the key man in get- 
ting results. 


CNBIN CONCLUSION 





John H. Evans, vice-president of 
the Ohio National Life, said that his 
company has learned to distinguish 
between conservation of business and 
persistency of business. 

Later in the month Denis B. 
Maduro, counsel of the New York 
Life Underwriters, told a meeting of 
the Chicago Life Underwriters that 
emphasis on life insurance as a means 
of avoiding taxes has proved a boom- 
erang, for since the tax laws are now 
changed, the avoidance no longer ob- 
This makes the policyholder 
think that the policy is valueless, and 
he lets it lapse. 

An idea of what United States life 
insurance men may expect was given 
those who attended the Toronto meet- 
ing by A. N. Mitchell, Canada Life 
Assurance, when he discussed Cana- 
dian life insurance and the war effort. 
“This is no time for wishful thinking,” 
said he. “The first job of executives 
is to make positively safe the con- 
tracts of the policyholders already on 
their books.” The tremendous _in- 
crease in Canadian taxation has not 
yet produced the heavy lapsation rate 
that was expected. So far, lapses and 
surrender have shown a steady de- 
crease. This indicates that field forces 
have been successful in showing pol- 
icyholders their increased need for in- 
However, Mr. Mitchel] 
pointed out, the full force of greatly 
increased taxation has not vet 
realized. 
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surance. 


been 
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in New York later in the month, J. D. 
Williamson, president of the associa- 
tion and actuary of the Canada Life 
of Toronto, reported on the war-time 
experience of three Canadian com 
panies writing substantial business in 
the British Isles. The ratio of actual, 
including war claims, to normal ex 


pectancy was 54.7 in the British Isles, 


56.1 for Canada and the United 
States, a difference of 10.4 per cent if 
war claims are excluded. The British 
population has always had a lower 
mortality rate as far as these three 
companies are concerned, but it seems 
to be getting healthier in wartime. 

In spite of the growing threat of 
war, the Metropolitan eased up its 


war-risk and aviation riders. Effec- 
tive November 14, the new war-risk 
provision excludes from the benefits 
of policies issued on or after that date 
those policyholders whose deaths re- 
sult from acts of war occuring while 
the insured is in the armed forces of 
any country and is outside the conti- 
nental United States. The aviation 
exclusion was narrowed to those per- 
sons flying in a capacity other than 
that of passenger. 


ll 











TRAINED—FOR REAL ACTION 


Training is a keynote in GUARANTEE MUTUAL'S “Build- 
ers of Men” agency plan. Many of our most successful general 
agents and field representatives got their start in our two-week 
intensive Home Office schools. As a result, they have gone into 
the field better prepared to earn a better living under our liberal 
contract, and to provide for their retirement by means of our 


unique Income Continuance Plan 


For details, write A. B. OLSON 


Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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The Veterans Arministration an 
nounced that 610,000 members of the 
armed forces had taken out $2,077,- 
416,000 in life insurance under the 
Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act of 
1940. 

As investment bankers complained 
of the legality of the direct purchase 
at competitive bidding of a $90,000, 
000 American Tel. & Tel. security is 
sue by three large life companies (the 
New York Life, the Metropolitan 
Life of New York and the Mutual 
Life of New York), the Equitable So- 
ciety of New York decided to limit its 
direct purchase of new issues to those 
under $5,000,000, feeling that the in- 
vestment needs of smaller life com- 
panies and the existence of invest 
ment banking were in the balance. 

Other November happenings of 
more than temporary interest: 

Mrs. Arthur Maybrick, whose trial 
for murder was once the talk of two 
continents, died in complete obscurity 
at South Kent, Conn. Fifty years ago 
this month Mr. Maybrick’s executors 
were suing the Mutual Reserve Fund 
of New York in British courts for the 
balance due on the policy insuring 
Maybrick’s life in favor of his wife, 
who was then in prison on conviction 
of having poisoned him. 

Local 30, CIO, was petitioning the 
New York State Relations 
Board to be certified as sole bargain 
ing agent for the 2105 Metropolitan 
Life industrial agents in the Greater 
New York area. The union had been 
so certified in 1938, when it had a 
However, a large 


Labor 


slight majority. 
majority of agents were now protest 
ing the union’s action. 

As rumors of heavier taxes on life 
insurance were being discounted for 
the present, the Institute of Life In 
surance reported that life insurance 
payments to policyholders and bene 
ficiaries in 1940 were 2 per cent above 
premiums paid last year. Total benefit 
payments to American families were 
running at an annual rate for this 
year of more than $500,000,000 than 
in 1929, or about 30 per cent more 
than in that year of wonders. The 
Spectator Year Book for 1930 reports 
that in 1929 total benefits paid to pol 
icyholders was $1,961,506,657. 

Necrology: Elbert H. Brook, retired 
vice-president and director, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life of Boston; Albert R. 
Thomson, oldest insurance in Detroit 
in point of service; John N. Jarrett, 
vice-president, Imperial Life of Ashe 
ville; William J. Wandrey, secretary 
and treasurer, National Guardian 
Life of Madison, Wis.; George H. 
Winters, Union Central Life of Cin- 
cinnati; John F. Bamford, counsel, 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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48th Year of Dependable Service 





The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 
Has Paid $133,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 


aries , 
Holds Assets of Over $54,000,000 for Their Benefit 
Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages | 


Day to 65 Years 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
Policies 
Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 


Policies 


Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
Forms 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
Qualified 





The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 




















It means a lot to know that 
the policy you sell is de- 
signed to minimize possible lapses . . . . that your 
policyholder will be protected during unemploy- 
ment caused by sickness or accident. And it 
means a lot to know that Perfect Protection— 
the combined Life, Accident and Health contract 
may be arranged to suit the income of any 
prospect. Perfect Protection, originated by 
Reliance in 1913, is today Streamlined to the 
needs of 1941. Write for new booklet giving 
further details of Streamlined Perfect Protection. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 





Dept. 1312 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














WE TOO SERVE AMERICA 
in 
WAR or PEACE 


PROSPERITY or DEPRESSION 
SERVICE 


To Policyholders and 
To Agents is our Motto 


——— & ——_ 


ROCKFORD 


Life Insurance Company 


Rockford, Illinois 
FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 

















PLAIN HINTS 


TO LIFE SOLICITORS 


A collection of straight-from- 
the-shoulder sales suggestions 
that are intensely practical. 
Thousands of copies now in 
use. 


Price per copy. 50¢ 100 copies, $25 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


T was, perhaps, especially fitting that this week the 

column should feature an insurance man who is a mem- 
ber of the race which has so long and so courageously 
fought the cruel streamlined feudalism of Nippon. So this 
week we went to Chinatown in New York. Chinatown is 
an exotic little island in the midst of the dreary tides of 
the lower East Side. You step off an “el’”’-train at Chatham 
Square, walk a block or so up the Bowery, past the flop- 
houses and the missions, and enter the winding, gaily- 
colored alleys once so dear to Sax Rohmer. 


EE J. Waye, unofficial mayor of Chinatown and the 
man we had to see, was not in when we arrived 
at the office of Typond & Lee, at 40 Mott Street, China- 
town’s main stem. So we sat down with several Chinese 
and listened to the radio, which for the first time since 
our war with Hirohito began was giving out good news. 
It is well known that Chinese do not parade their emo- 
tions, but there could be no doubt to this Occidental eye 
how they felt that afternoon. We talked with Mr. Lee, or 
Mr. Waye’s, secretary while we waited. The young lady, 
who was Americanized (as a matter of fact, she came 
from Boston) told us something about Mr. Lee, or 
“Shavey,” as he is better known to thousands of Chinese. 
“Shavey” has been prominent in the affairs of the Chinese 
community for more than 15 years. It seems that this 
community includes about 40,000 Chinese in the Greater 
New York area. 


R. LEE came in then. He was tall for a Chinese, 

and closely resembled a type of Caucasian ex- 
ecutive. We waited while he made some arrangements for 
the local observance of the practice blackout which was 
soon to take place in New York City. Mr. Lee is a sector 
air-raid warden. When he was free we asked him how 
long he had been in life insurance and how he happened 
to get into it. He told us that about six years ago he had 
been offered an opportunity to go into partnership as a 
life agent with James Y. Typond, a graduate of New York 
University, who was operating a multiple-line agency, 
and decided to do so because of his very wide acquaintance 
among Chinese. How did Chinese like life insurance? we 
asked. “Well, at first we had to conduct an educational 
campaign,” he said, “but now our company, the United 
States Life of New York, has about four millions on its 
books from New York Chinese. The United States Life 
writes about 80 per cent of the life insurance written 
among Chinese in the New York area.” Readers of the 
column may remember that last June we interviewed 
Galen Litchfield, executive vice-president of the Asia Life, 
an affiliate of the United States Life, who told us some- 
thing about selling life insurance in turbulent Shanghai. 
Looking back, we see that we asked Mr. Littlefield whether 
he thought there would be war with Japan, and that he 
was cagy about it, but implied that things would get a 
lot worse than they were then. “How do you go about sell- 
ing?” we asked Mr. Lee. “You don’t use sales technique 
on Chinese,” said he. “To a Chinese you mus: tell exactly 
what the policy reads.” 
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ON page three of this issue are pictured five more of 
America’s outstanding life insurance salesmen. The 
oldest, in point of service, is Clem J. Boex, Equitable Life 
of Iewa in Cincinnati, who entered the business in Decem- 
ber of 1923. His reason for choosing life insurance as a 
career is expressed, “For the good that can be done for 
my clients and self in a high class business.” He aver- 
ages over a quarter of a million a year and writes an 
average policy of about $4,000. He was born in Cincin- 
nati, November 23, 1893 and attended St. Joseph’s College 
in that city. Mr. Boex has specialized to some degree in 
retirement income, family income and annuity contracts. 
In fact, an analysis of his production shows retirement 
income accounting for 35 per cent of his annual writings. 
Early this Autumn his production for the year was far 
ahead of last year and he anticipated his best year yet 
in his life insurance career. He spends about three weeks 
a year in company, local and national convention atten- 
dance. a 


WELVE years in the business with the Reliance Life 

and located in Cleveland, David Warshawsky is one of 
the best known agents in his territory. He started out 
with an initial annua] production of $1,300,000 and has 
averaged better than three quarters of a million a year 
for the past five years. He, too, was born in the same 
city he now works in and in the year 1893. His birthday 
is June 19. Mr. Warshawsky received a high school educa- 
tion in Cleveland. He specializes in program selling and 
uses Social Security as the basis for selling supplementary 
income. His average policy runs around $5,000 and the 
average age of applicant about 38. 

* . ” 

UCCESSFUL from the start of his years in the busi- 

ness, Max M. Matusoff, Mutual Benefit representative 
in Cleveland, has averaged $1,750,000 production annually 
for the past five years and will do better than $2,000,000 
for the current year. About fifty per cent of his business 











BUSINESS 











OLLOWING the declaration of the state of war against 

Japan, Germany and Italy by the United States, life 
insurance companies started to invoke “War risk riders” 
in their policies; a procedure similar to that established 
for World War I. The necessity of life insurance com- 
panies inserting war riders in their policies may be illus- 
trated from a study of male lives who obtained life in- 
surance during World War I and paid extra premiums for 
full coverage. Among other things, the study shows an 
excess mortality of $46.94 per $1,000, practically all of 
which resulted from war casualties producing an excess 
mortality about 14 times as great as the normal mortality 
expected during peace time. Unfortunately, war risk 
clauses are not uniform. 

HE lack of uniformity is due mainly to the conflicting 

state statutory requirements which specify the form 
of a war risk rider without providing for the require- 
ments of other states where a company may operate. 

Generally speaking, under the war risk rider the policy 
does not cover: 


(a) Death of the Insured outside the United States and Canada 
within two years from the date of issue of the policy result 
ing, directly or indirectly, from war or from any act or hazard 
of war; or 

Death of the Insured outside the United States and Canada 
either (1) while the Insured is in the military or naval service 
of any country in time of war or (2) within six months after 
his discharge from or termination of such service, ut in this 
latter event only if death results, directly or indirectly, from 
war or from any act or hazard of war: or 

(c) Death of the Insured within the United States or Canada re- 
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By Frank Ellington 








is in Whole Life and the average age of his converted 
prospects is 42. He writes a rather large, even for him, 
unusual total policy, averaging $35,000 per case. Pro- 
gramming and tax service furnish the background for most 
of his business. He was born in Dayton, Ohio, and is a 
graduate of Ohio State University. Born November 30, 
1900. . «@ . 
just as the depression was getting well under way ten 

years ago, Louis Haith, who was born in Russia on 
April 22, 1902, joined the Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany. He wrote $3,700 in premiums the first year and 
has since been able to more than double that figure for a 
steady average. His applications run to about $2,500 and 
seven per cent of the total sales are made to women. He 
found the TNEC publicity an actual sales help in that it 
brought insurance protection to the public consciousness. 
He likes golf as a hobby and devotes about two weeks a 
year to the various conventions—although those two items 
are not necessarily so closely related. 


. - * 


OWN in Miami, Florida, David J. Cohn, national leade: 

for the Pacific Mutual Life, regularly writes better 
than a half million a year. His initial year in the busi- 
ness, as a representative of the Sun Life of Canada, was 
distinguished by more than $300,000 paid-for business and 
the current year will see his production top the million 
mark. He was born in Houston, Texas, on March 3, 1889, 
and was graduated from Columbia University. He devotes 
about three weeks each year to the conventions of his com- 
pany and other conventions. He is a chamber of commerce 
worker, sells very little insurance to women. Program- 
ming along retirement income lines and with tax con- 
siderations in mind, form the basis of what specialization 
he attempts. Mr. Cohn entered the business because he 
was sold on its fundamentals, which obviously aids him 
in selling the same to his prospects. 
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sulting, directly or indirectly, from war or from any act or 
hazard of war either (1) while the Insured is in the military 
or naval service of any country in time of war or (2) within 
six months after his discharge from or termination of such 
service; or 


id) Death of the Insured resulting, directly or indirectly, from 
travel or flight in any aircraft, except as a passenger (‘‘pas- 
senger,’’ does not include a pilot, co-pilot, stewardess, me- 
chanic, or other member of the crew of such aircraft) in an 
aircraft operated on regular schedule by an incorporated 


passenger carrier over its established air route 
. @ so 


AY the present time war risk riders issued in New 
York and Texas do not provide companies with the 
necessary protection against war travel hazards outside 
the United States and Canada. In Minnesota, the war 
‘isk rider does not give protection against the aviation 
hazard except as it relates to war. In Iowa, the rider can 
be applied only to certain classes exposed to the war 
hazard. 

Because of the lack of uniformity of statutory regula- 
tions, life insurance companies now issue eight different 
war risk riders each of which applies to the following 
states: Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Pennsylvania; 
Illinois and Mississippi; Ohio and Tennessee; New York 
and Texas; and individually in Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyo- 
ming. 


THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


C= along with me to Rochester, Minn. I want 
you to meet “Bill Smith.” It’s cold up there now, 
but never mind your overcoat. You’ll be warm. 

This Bill was born May 30, 1891, in the little town 
of Grand Meadow, Minn. His name is Roland P. Elliott. 
Young Elliott became afflicted with arthritis at an early 
age. Finally, it became so bad that he was forced to 
realize that complete invalidism was likely to be his 
lot. He had to make a decision. The rest of his life— 
waking and sleeping—must be spent in one position. 
What would it be? Sitting?—or standing? Elliott 
“took it standing.” 


HERE you have the keynote. For the rest of his 

days, from that time on, Roland Elliott was rigid 
from his head to his knees. His bones grew completely 
solid. 

Now, for most of us the story would end right there. 
It did not end anything for this man. It was just a 
beginning. His grade and high school had been com- 
pleted while he was in a crippled condition. College 
was not to be. That was when he had to make his 
momentous decision. So he studied law all the time 
he was getting medical treatment to effect the per- 
manent condition. From there he went into his father’s 
bank. He married Henrietta F. Elliott about that time. 
His two children are now grown. Philip is 20; Anna 
is 18. 


LLIOTT had more than normal ambitions. Believe 

it or not, he felt he was “not getting ahead” in 
Grand Meadow. So, bag and baggage, wife and family, 
he moved to Rochester, Minn., and entered the life 
insurance business. 

When he first began selling insurance, his calls in 
the country were made with the assistance of his wife. 
She would strap him to the running board of the car 
and take him about the district. She would drive him 
to an appointment, unstrap him, wait for him, strap 
him back on and go to the next call. That went on 
for years until eventually a car was fitted up with 
a special seat and control apparatus that he was able 
to drive himself. His general agent, Sam A. Erickson, 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, at Man- 
kato; Minn., who tells me the story, says that for the 
entire time he has been with the company, his district 
of four counties in Southern Minnesota had over $500,- 
000 of insurance annually. 


WOULD like to leave the story here. It would be far 

happier but, in July of this year, Mr. Elliott had a 
stroke and has been incapacitated ever since. He still 
has a chance, however, and the entire organization of 
the Northwestern Mutual, which has been inspired by 
this man’s courage is hoping he can come back again. 
Bill Smith! May his tribe increase! 
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Life Insurance 
In November 
(Concluded from page 26) 


Northern Life of Seattle; Max J. 
Penny, assistant general agent at 
Grand Rapids for the Aetna Life of 
Hartford; John Yarrick, second vice- 
president and associate actuary, Colo 
nial Life of Jersey City. 

Charles E. Schaad, Marion, Ohio, 
manager for the Midland Mutual Life, 
died Dec. 1, at 72. George L. Dyer, 
general agent at St. Louis for the 
Columbian National Life of Boston, 
died Nov. 29, at the age of 64. 


Company changes: Thomas F. King, 
district manager for the John Han 
cock Mutual Life of Boston, retired. 
F. Ronald Vincent was appointed San 
Antonio manager of the life, accident 
and group departments of the Trav- 
elers of Hartford. Kenneth D. Moore 
was promoted to manager of the Lub- 
bock, Tex., territory of the Great Na- 
tional Life of Dallas. R. M. Scott was 
appointed Edmonton manager for the 
Continental Life of Toronto. Sidney 
A. Kent was named Des Moines man 
ager, ordinary department, for the 
Prudential of Newark. W. O. Yates, 
who was elected secretary of the Ray 
W. Hodges agency of Cincinnati, has 








LIFE 


Tus 1s the Veterans emblem worn by 
ONE OUT OF EVERY FIVE of our fieldmen 
the Veterans Club. They have represented the Com- 


pany 20 years or more. 


Two OuT OF EVERY FIVE of our ficldmen 


have been with the Company 10 years or longer. 


Such loyalty speaks well for the future. 


The Mutual Benetit 
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been made superintendent of agencies 
of the Ohio National Life, succeeding 
E. E. Fitzpatrick, director of field 
service. 

The annual Loyalty Campaign of 
the Illinois Bankers Life has resulted 
in the largest total of business ever 
done by the company in a two-month 
period. The Aetna Life of Hartford 
has appointed the Eastern Mortgage 
Company of Newark as mortgage loan 
correspondent for northern New 
Jersey. 

Agency changes: Myrick, 
who was once accorded the signal 
honor of election as president of the 
National Association of Life Under 
writers without ever having been to 


Julian 


a national convention, has been made 
a second vice-president of the Mutual 
Life of New York. His agency, Ives 
& Myrick, has represented the com 
pany for many years. Charles FE 
Hooper has joined the H. C. Lawrence 
agency at Newark for the Lincoln 
National Life of Fort Wayne. Roder 
ick Bouchard has been appointed su- 
pervisor of the Lester Horton Agency 
at Newark for the Home Life of New 
York. E. W. Gale has been appointed 
general agent at Wilkes-Barre for the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life of Spring- 
field. 

C. C. Otto, Detroit general agent 
for the Mutual Benefit Life of New- 
ark, is moving his offices to the Union 
Guardian Building. The Jules Anzel 
Agency, New York representatives of 
the Continental American Life of 
Wilmington, led all the agencies of 
the company for November. The John 
W. Yates Agency, Los Angeles and 
California general for the 
Massachusetts Mutual of Springfield, 
recently held open house at the agency 
offices. 


agents 


Connecticut General 
Dividend Seale 


The Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford has an- 
nounced that its dividend scale for 
1942, under participating life insur- 
ance contracts and participating an- 
nual premium retirement annuities, 
will be the same as that effective dur- 
ing 1941. This scale has been in ef- 
fect for the last three years. 

At the same time, it was also an- 
nounced that dividends left with the 
company at interest under participat- 
ing policies will accumulate at 3% per 
cent interest from the policy anniver- 
sary in 1942 until further notice. 
Where the guaranteed accumulation 
rate stipulated in the contract ex- 
ceeds 3% per cent, the guaranteed 
rate will, of course, be used. 
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Pofitable to both 


underwriter 
and policyholder... 
Life Insurance 
plus 
Immediate 


Disability 


PACIFIC 
MUTUAL'S 


SWayPan 


+ + * LIFE AND RETIREMENT 
PLUS IMMEDIATE DISABILITY 














It pays the policyholder because it provides 
immediate disability protection. \t pays the un- 
derwriter because 5-Way protection is guality 


= protection that pays well the first year—and stay 
& on the book f. 

a The 5-Way Plan is unique—in one package 
Aq the prospect is offered not only life and retire- 
ae ment protection, but also immediate disability 
> protection against sickness, accident, and loss of 
3 sight or limbs 

* » o rr . 

b The Pacific Mutual 5-Way Plan gives the un- 


derwriter something new and different to offer 
his prospects. It will justify an interview difficult 
to secure with //fe insurance alone. It’s the tool 
that completes his selling kit. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ES, CALIFORNIA 
Complete Life Insurance Coverage 


Life, Retirement, Accident, Sickness and 5-Way @ Participating 


and Non-participating © Mortgage Insurance, Salary Savings, 
Juvenile Insurance, Salary Continuance, and other Special Forms. 
PACIFIC MUTUA SERVICE SINCE 1868 





We Are Building Futures 


We have just set up an Agency Division, in which 
the entire staff, headed by an Agency Vice Presi- 
dent. came from our own ranks. 


The seven men who comprise this staff have total 
combined service of 134 years. Every one of them 
has worked as an Agent in the field. No one of 
them ever worked for any other insurance company. 


This tells the story better than any other way we 
know of how Shield Men are building futures. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN CECOlu 


NATIONAL 


15 A CRAIG, Chairman of the Board at Ml Cc. R. CLEMENTS, — | 
NCE 


NATIONAL BLDG 


TENNESSEE 

































CHRISTMAS 


\ word so potent it brings visions-— 
visions of a tiny Child, the Star and the 
three Shepherds; of Santa Claus—the tangible evi 
dence of the love and protection that should be the 
birthright of every child the world over; of a world 


ly th 


Iwan acefnu } ‘ + 
iving peaceluliy bDeneat 


the stars, the sky clear, the 
lights twinkling 
Christmas—with its visions, its promises—a torch tor 


+ 


we Americans to carry into the darkened world, 


bring back the birthright of little children 

May our Christmas greetings, to one another and t 
the world, give voice to the eternal hope of humanity 
every where—"“peace on earth, goodwill toward men. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 

















A NEW PLAN | 


“Three-Fold Security”—a new Fidelity plan just 
released—meets the three basic insurance needs 
of the great middle income group—today’s insur- 
ance buyers. The plan, wrapped in one easily 
owned package—and priced right for this market 
—offers this three-fold security. 

$50 a month at age 65, guaranteed as long as 
you live, and if you die before 65— 

$50 a month to your wife for ten years. and in 
addition— 

$1,000 in cash to square you with the world and 
take care of those last expenses. 

Easy to understand—easy to own—easy to sell 
—the new Fidelity Three-Fold Security plan meets 
the insurance needs of the vast middle income 
group. 


“Pep issu MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA | 











WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Sresuiee | 
——— 
aa ccmenienentiiaiiaiale 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 


Special to The Spectator -<<-= 


NE reason why pastures seem a 

little greener for the legitimate, 
full-time life insurance agent in 
Canada is that the fly-by-nights have 
been and are being absorbed in large 
numbers by active service and war 
industries. 

The hangers-on in the 
many of whom fell back on life in- 
surance because there was nothing 
else, have been a backache for years. 


business, 


or by crook,” and there were even in- 
stances of switching. 

The war has come to the rescue of 
the companies and legitimate agents, 
inasmuch as it has provided a more 
pulling magnet; they have been at- 
tracted to what appears to be a more 
lucrative income. 

The writer has heard it discussed 
in life insurance circles that this 
would be the opportune moment to 
take steps to ensure that these no- 
mads don’t and can’t return to life 
insurance when the war is over. 

The feeling exists that it would be 
much better for the life business it- 


for them to seek other employment. 
Their past has proven they can’t make 
a decent living out of insurance. If 
certain restrictions were imposed 
which would prevent their return 
after the war, they would be forced 
to seek jobs elsewhere and stand a 
chance of locating some in which they 
can do much better. 

For the nonce, however, this is but 
idle thought on the part of a few 
executives. Nothing definite has been 
proposed; nothing tangible to show 
that any such steps are being taken. 

However, it is considered an emer- 
gency measure that should not be de- 


Their motto was “make a sale by hook self, and for the fly-by-nights as well, layed for long. 
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| > 
ALL SHARE : 
tl 
When, back in the days of 1917 and 1918, the National Association of Life 1 
Underwriters rallied its members to a contribution of time and effort toward a 
the sale of Liberty Bonds, through the members of that time a billion dollars V 
worth of Liberty Bonds were sold to the American public. 
| 
Today, with National Defense in another great emergency, the National 
Association is leading another patriotic effort, this time the wide distribution 
of Defense Bonds. In the Association are some 33,000 salesmen trained to lo 
specialize on the telling of the story of thrift. The public has come to think su 
of life insurance underwriters as specialists on various types of thrift, and 
the recognition should prove invaluable in the approach on the national job 
they are now undertaking, which is to develop payroll allotment plans, 
through business and industrial organizations, for the sale of Defense Bonds. 
LO 
In life insurance the policyholders simply insure one another, sharing the 
risks, the expenses, and the savings. Defense Bonds are premiums on insur- 
ance for the Nation. The whole people must insure the safety of the indi- a 
vidual, and it is essential that every citizen share the risk, the expenses, and : 
the savings. - 
| § 
THE. PENN MUTUAL LIFE : 
‘ p 
c 
B 
: 
INSURANCE COMPANY ‘ 
8 
WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President = 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA s 
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yment. : = P . 
guerre Morton Snow who aided Mr. Pirie, together with the office 
‘ personnel, in dedicating his new headquarters. 
ce. If a od ; og : ‘ 
aposed Mr. Pirie is a neophyte in the life insurance business, 
an having entered the profession in 1939, but he quickly 
. mastered its intricacies and in his second year in the 
forced , oa Tee a 
aaa a By FRANK F. SWEENEY business, qualified for membership in the Million Dollar 
eel Round Table. At the present time he is one of the leading 
: producers of the company. 
is but : , , , ; ‘ x 
pie: HE nominating committee of the General Agents’ & 
ed Life Managers’ Association of Boston reported recently HE New England Mutual moved into its new home last 
| a that the association will elect a new staff of officers for week on Boylston Street near Copley Square in Boston, 
as 1942. Shelving the custom of succession in office, Frank T. after spending some 65 years at 87 Milk Street. Due to 
tanen. sobst, of the John Hancock, is slated to follow George the rapid growth of the company the facilities of the old 
neg Paul Smith, of the New York Life, as president. Fitzhugh home office became outgrown and a new home was neces- 
ye de- Traylor, of the Equitable Life of New York, was nom- sary for the proper conduct of business. 
inated for vice-president; Merle G. Summers, of the New We had the pleasure recently of making a short tour 
England Mutual, as treasurer, and Leonard T. Smith, of through the building. While there we met William T. Col- 
_—" a the Prudential, as secretary. lins, agency secretary, who explained to us some of the 
The nominating committee, in commenting on the pros- up-to-date features incorporated in the new edifice. Among 
pective officers, had this to say, “Granting that regular them were an air conditioning system whereby the air 
succession in some types of associations provided a very that is pumped through the building is washed every three 
proper training or apprenticeship, the committee was of minutes by a water process. There is also a unique fluores- 
the opinion that such apprenticeship was hardly necessary cent lighting system embedded in the ceiling furnishing a 
in our association.” kind of manufactured daylight. 
- Mr. Collins told us that the entire structure, consisting 
of 12 stories and various wings, cost in the neighborhood 
) pms Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company of $6,500,000. In passing, we might say that the New 
recently appointed W. Bruce Pirie as general agent England Mutual is proud of its new home and justly so, 
in Boston. Last week he opened his new offices at 53 State for it symbolizes a tower of strength, a belief in the future 
Street and the occasion was marked by the presence of of life insurance and is bulwarked by the confidence of 
Vice-President Chester O. Fischer and Medica! Directo: millions of satisfied policyholders. 
Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Amount 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Invested Per Cent Invested Per Cent 
Invested to Total Invested to Total Invested to Total Week to Total Week to Total 
Year 1939 Invest- Year 1940 Invest- Year 1941 Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
to Date ment to Date ment to Date ment November 29 ment December 6 m:nt 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $25,140,772 5.53 | $30,511,015 6.10 $24,180,402 4.75 $676,050 4.25 $243,358 1.28 
| On Dweilings and Business Property al10,649, 150 24.35 107,058,492 21.40 a137,835,294 27.08 b9 622,833 b60.47 6,423,789 33.67 
Total 135, 789,922 29.88 137,569 ,507 27.50 162,015,696 31.83 10,298 , 883 64.72 6,667,147 34.95 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 16,695,518 3.67 28,696, 146 5.74 2& 572.168 5.03 878 005 5.52 267,943 1.40 
Stocks 52,000 01 28,100 65,912 .01 
Total 16,747,518 3.68 28,724,246 5.74 25.638 080 5.04 878,005 5.52 267 943 1.40 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Bonds 150, 305,933 33.07 119,561,122 23.90 162,326,595 31.89 3,924,843 24.66 10,697,143 56.07 
Stocks 1,689,017 .37 966,763 .19 1,901 ,985 .37 113,444 -72 37,425 -20 
Total 151,994,950 33.44 120,527,885 24.09 164,228,580 32.26 4,038 , 287 25.38 10,734,568 56.27 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds 61,331,298 13.49 84,883 523 16.97 88,257,455 17.34 548 000 3.44 500 000 2.62 
Canadian Bonds 1,896,478 -42 503,239 .10 1,702,522 .33 371 875 1.95 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 854,973 17 
State, County, Municipal 74,153,718 16.32 99,984,201 19.98 45,109,814 8.86 100,000 .63 469 076 2.46 
Total 137,381,494 30.23 185,370,963 37.05 135,924,764 26.70 648 000 4.07 1,340,951 7.03 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 8,822,187 1.94 23,660,268 4.73 19,306 668 3.79 2,000 01 
Stocks 3,778,886 .83 4,470,356 . 89 1,965,888 .39 48,751 31 65.871 35 
Total 12,601,073 2.77 28, 130,624 5.62 21,272,556 4.18 50,751 .32 65,871 35 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 313, 205, 132 68.91 357,288,499 71.42 | 343,130,195 67.40 5,452,848 34.26 12,306,037 64.50 
| Stocks 5,519,903 1.21 5,465,219 1.08 3,933,785 77 162, 195 1.02 103,296 .55 
Loans 135, 789,922 29.88 137,569 507 27.50 162,015,696 31.83 10, 298,883 64.72 6,667,147 34.95 
Total 454,514,957 100.00 | 500,323,225 100.00 509,079,676 100.00 15,913,926 100.00 19,076, 480 100.00 
—— a—tncludes F. H. A. Loans. b—Includes .25°;, F. H. A. Loans. 
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With The Editors 


Nice Going! 


A’ one time in the history of 
the life insurance business 
there was some intense feeling 
on the part of the large compa- 
nies that the smaller companies 
were almost an “annoyance.” 
Just to even up matters, not a 
few of the smaller companies re- 
sented the condescension and 
took many a pot shot at their 
bigger brothers—often using 
high explosive when a mere 
pebble from a sling would have 
served equally well. Net result 
of the fratricidal difference was 
certainly not good for public re- 
lations. 

We do not mention this with 
any intention of raking old coals. 
Rather do we cite the subject to 
point out that great progress has 
been made as regards the in- 
ternal relationships of the busi- 
ness itself. 

Just last week, during the 
meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, A. J. 
McAndless, president of the 
American Life Convention and 
of the Lincoln National Life at 
Fort Wayne, discussed the work 
of the committee on non-forfei- 
ture values. The efforts of that 
committee have been participated 
in by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, the 
Life Presidents and the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. 

Apropos of the manner in 
which the committee did its job, 
Mr. McAndless averred that 
“This committee has shown a 
most generous consideration for 
the problems, the operating re- 
sults and the growth of small 


companies. I think if you will 
read its report, you will see in 
every line of it the considera- 
tion we have given to the prob- 
lems which confront a company 
that is just getting started, and 
this generous attitude of con- 
sideration by the larger com- 
panies for the new, growing and 
struggling young companies 
must always be taken into ac- 
count by those who look through 
that report.” 

In addition, Mr. McAndless 
declared that “One of the mile- 
stones, I think, in that report is 
this fact—we have recommended 
that the last stigma of distinc- 
tion between a preliminary term 
company and a net level company 
be eliminated from the law. That 
should please everyone of the 
smaller companies.” 

This is the kind of cooperation 
we like to see in the management 
of life insurance. It is the kind 
of cooperation that not only in- 
dicates tolerance and understand- 
ing of the tribulations of others, 
but it is an evidence of the team- 
work so necessary in this hour 
of our country’s peril when 
Democracy is battling the Axis 
Powers. Furthermore, it is es- 
sentially good business since it 
promotes the unity of approach 
that life insurance needs to main- 
tain the place it has won in the 
public’s appreciation. 

It is worth remembering that, 
when peace comes, those indus- 
tries and institutions will enjoy 
continued public favor which 
have fully justified the expecta- 
tions that our citizens have had 
of them. 


War Clauses 


T is obvious that, in the face 

of the existing world conflict, 
all life insurance companies will 
eventually have war risk restric- 
tions in their policies. Neces- 
sarily, this must be so for the 
entire war period. 

There is valid reason for the 
inclusion of war clauses in every 
policy. All that remains is to 
determine the phraseology of 
such clauses. With that in mind, 
the companies individually are 
either putting war clauses in the 
contracts or are changing those 
which are already present. The 
changes are being made almost 
daily by various companies as 
the international situation or un- 
derwriting practice dictates. 

However, not enough has been 
done in the direction of uni- 
formity in war clauses for life 
insurance policies. Not only do 
such clauses differ widely as be- 
tween companies, but state de- 
partmental requirements also are 
at variance. Companies transact- 
ing a nationwide business are 
compelled to issue one form of 
rider in Pennsylvania, another 
in Illinois, another in Ohio and 
so on. The resulting confusion 
not only irritates the public, but 
it offers an opportunity for the 
wrong kind of sales competition. 
Primarily, corrective measures 
must be up to state insurance de- 
partments since the companies 
cannot file clauses which conflict 
with extant statutes. Secon- 
darily, the companies themselves 
should take measures to correct 
the present condition. 
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¥ A life underwriter’s ability to understand 
and apply sound sales principles determines 
the efficiency of his sales performance. . . 
The planned salesmanship course of the 
“Etna Life Insurance School translates ideas 
into action. It demonstrates the actual 
workability of the latest field-tested sales 


plans. It is thorough and practical. It has al- 


ready improved the sales performance—and 
the earnings—of hundreds of its graduates. 


The next five-week session begins on January 12, 1942 


Write to the TNA LIFE INSURANCE SCHOOL e¢ HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT /or booklet 



































